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No one ever did a designed injury to 
another, but at the same time he did a 








much greater injury to himself. 








EDUCATION AS IT SHOULD BE. 


BY J. H. TICE. 





HEN I finished my educa- 
tion, said a young M. D. to 
the celebrated Dr. Rush. 
1 SF ‘““When you finished your 

wey education!” replied Dr. R., 
‘‘ why I am seventy-five years 
old, and I hav’nt finished mine yet, and 
never expect to.” It is impossible to 
tell whether our young people, when 
they leave school, consider their educa- 
tion finished, or whether in their disgust 
they only think it time to have done 
with the nonsensical process called edu- 
cation. One thing is certain, ninety- 
nine out of a hundred never advance 
one step farther in the road of science. 
For them there is no mental improve- 
ment, nor progress in the attainment of 
more enlarged views, or acquisition of 
scientific treasures, in after life. The 
vale of life spreads out before them, a 
dull, dreary, cheerless prospect, with 
nothing enlivening to the mind, or to 
give spiritual inspiration to its sojourn- 
ers. To me it seems that the child, 
when it leaves school, is the perfect 
analogue of a yearling oak ; and further- 
more, that the mental dwarfishness of 
mankind, generally, is also an analogue 
of what human art and skill can make 
of the oak planted by interfering with 
the natural laws of its development. In 
the sced-leaves (cotyledons) of the acorn, 
the parent plant has laid up a store of 
starch, digested in all gradations down 
to aleurone, to furnish immediate ali- 
ment to the embryonic plantlet when it 
awakens into life. The growth of the 
first year is limited by the stores laid up 
by the parent plant. When the store 
in reserve is exhausted, longitudinal 
extension, both of the ascending and 
descending axis, ceases for that year. 
The plant is now organized, and there- 
fore able to provide for itself: in other 
words, it is ready to be weaned. After 
longitudinal growth has ceased, the 
plant though seemingly is not actually 
idle. It is engaged in preparing store- 





houses and filling them with starch for 
the next year’s growth. This process 
it repeats from year to year, until the 
little plantlet becomes the giant of the 
forest. So it happens where the laws 
of nature are left free in their operations. 
But the Chinese take the plantlet in 
hand when it has exhausted the mother 
stores, and instead of leaving it to pro- 
vide for itself, as it would if left alone, 
cut off, both from above and below, all 
supplies in excess of merely enough to 
keep it alive, and what little growth it 
is allowed to make afterwards is subor- 
dinated to their fancy. Thus in time 
they produce a miniature oak only a 
foot high, having all the semblances of 
its fully developed archetype of the 
forests. 


The mental growth of the model 
pupil also, like the tender plantlet, ought 
temporarily to stop when the seed-leaves 
of the text-book are exhausted. Like it, 
he also is now mentally organized to 
provide for himself. Nature with him 
has also had free course and is justified. 
Mental food, digested in all stages of 
gradation to adapt it to his wants, was 
always at hand in abundant supply. 
This was assimilated and appropriated, 
strengthening and invigorating his mind. 
With the rudiments of knowledge he 
has become familiarized. He has haud- 
led, weighed, and pondered them, until 
he knows their nature, validity, strength, 
energy and function. He sees that in 
them he has the keys that will enable 
him to unlock the mysteries of the uni- 
verse. He is conscious that the amount 
of his positive knowledge is small, but 
his ability of mental acquisitions im- 
mense. Though he has no longer a 
provider of the elements of thought, as 
he had in the author of the text-book, 
yet in the book of nature, the text of 
which he is now to study and read, the 
Great Author has provided more mental 
food than he can digest, were he to live 
a thousand centuries. But he needs 
time now to observe, collate and classify 
the immense number of phenomena pre- 
sented by every department of nature. 
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When this work is done, he can descend 
to the causes that underlie these pheno- 
mena, calculate their energy, and trace 
their effects in the economy of nature. 
He can not only see what is, but certain 
causes being given, what must be in the 
remotest regions of time and_ space. 
Kepler thus discovered the law of plane- 
tary distances and motion, and Newton 
that of gravitation. 

The mental] dwarfing process hardly 
needs to be described, nor the interests 
in whose hehalf it is done; suffice it to 
say, in results it is in all particulars 
similar, though in process different from 
the Chinese plant dwarfing process. All 
free communication with the earth be- 
neath, the heavens above, and the un- 
seen though not unfelt influences around 
and about us, are cut off. The young 
mind is not furnished with such aliments 
as it needs and can digest, but is cram- 
med and stuffed beyond satiation with 
ready made knowledge that needs no 
mental digestion. To allay hunger it is 
said that the ostrich will swallow stones. 
To the crammed pupil, imposed knowl- 
edge is of just as much service for mental 
growth and invigoration, as the degluti- 
tion of stones is for nutrition to the 
ostrich. Yet to the fatal error of educa- 
tors in mistaking zzcudcation for educa- 
tion, it is owing that nine-tenths of every 
generation are children in intellect while 
men in stature. 

Again, there are others who are 
mentally intermediate between those of 
normally developed minds and those 
abnormally dwarfed. Some of these 
have extensive acquirements and high 
attainments in different departments of 
science. To these it is owing that a 
higher average standard of intelligence 
has been attained, than reached at any 
former period. But this has been 
reached, not by invention, but by a re- 
digestion of the intellectual treasures left 
us by the mental giants of a bygone age. 
This is why originality is not a special 
attribute of the present age. Men are 
satisfied with traveling the old beaten 
paths, and have no aspirations nor in- 
ward yearnings to find out and explore 
new ones. These are the men who are 
basking in popular favor — sporting 
themselves, like butterflies, in the genial 
warmth of the sun. They live and die 
without adding a mite to the intellectual 
treasury of mankind, and when gone are 


not missed; none think of asking, 
Where are they? 





If the results of present systems of 
education are such as described, or even 
as they are, as generally admitted, 
highly unsatisfactory, then it behooves 
every patriotic and philanthropic mind 
to inquire, What is the cause and what 
the remedy? Has the Great Author of 
all things, who has so admirably adapt- 
ed everywhere means to ends, providing 
even favorable conditions for the ex- 
pansion of the humblest plant or flower, 
that it may accomplish its purpose in 
the economy of nature, made no provi- 
sion for the expansion of soul which he 
has created in his own image? If the 
answer, as it must be, is affirma- 
tive, then we have either never known 
these provisions and the laws governing 
them, or we have disregarded both, and 
substituted in their stead others of our 
own invention. In either case the 
remedy is to go back to first principles. 
It is then only that we can have educa- 

“tion as it should be. 

But what are first principles? Why, 
whatever is a law by which nature ac- 
complishes her end, that is a first prin- 
ciple. The educational system adopted 
for Adam and Eve’s university was, and 
is, the best ever devised. That system 
has but one simple, plain principle, 
which is: whatever is taken for mental 
aliment must be digested before it can 
be made available for mental growth. 
But this is a universal law governing 
vegetal and animal, as well as mental, 
growth. The plant cannot grow with- 
out taking up nutriment from the earth 
and air, and when so taken up, it has to 
digest it before it can use it for building 
up organic structure. When animals 
appear and feed upon vegetable produc- 
tions, they also have to digest their food 
before it becomes fit to build up living 
tissue. As plants and animals preceded 
man in the order of creation, therefore 
the first principle prescribed for mental 
growth was an old and successfully tried 
one; hence also the wisdom of incor- 
porating it as the fundamental principle 
of nature’s university. But as that insti- 
tution issued no diplomas and conferred 
no degrees, it has long since been super- 
seded by better ones that do. All this 
would be well enough, if the first prin- 
ciple had not been overlooked. 

When a Frenchman declared that, 
had he been consulted in the construc- 
tion of the world, he could have sug- 
gested some improvemerits, he was 





voted not only irreverent and profane, 
but an egotistical fool. It is a pity that 
the same severe judgment has not been 
meted out to all system builders, includ- 
ing educational, who have ignored the 
fundamental principles of the universe. 

But how can we return to first prin- 
ciples? Simply by erasing from the 
school curriculum all subjects that have 
to be imposed on the mind, instead of 
developed in it. Discard all teachers 
who do not know that the child has 
other faculties besides memory, or who 
think the latter alone worthy of cultiva- 
tion. Interdict not only all special, but 
even incidental, training of the memory ; 
for whatever any one knows he always 
remembers, while conversely whatever 
he does not know he never can remem- 
ber. Introduce a larger range of studies 
of such subjects as are within the mental 
capacity of the pupils, and which can 
be made subservient to mental training ; 
and, as the minds of pupils unfold, to 
meet their wants a still higher range, 
until the student can go out under the 
free heavens and grapple with the prob- 
lems of the universe. 

asia eninge eins 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


BY DR. M. V. B. 





SHATTUCK, 


RIMARY SCHOOLS are the 
basis of the whole system of 
Public Instruction. As the foun- 
Sc) dation of this great system it is 
os hardly possible to attach too 
® much importance tothem. Any 
evils tolerated in them will cling to and 
tinge the pupil’s progress through life. 
If you but scratch or twist the young 
oak it will tell of you for centuries. 
More than half of the children in this 
country receive most of their education 
in the Primary Schools. Except in 
cities and towns, but few of the children 
in the Public Schools enjoy the advan- 
tages of, or have the facilities for other 
than a primary instruction, nor would 
they remain in school long enough to 
pass regularly into the higher depart- 
ments if they did. 

There is a wide-spread public opin- 
ion that the poorest qualified teachers 
should be placed in the most important 
of all positions in our graded schools, 
the Primary department. 





Yet no sane 
architect would set his poorest assistant 
to draught a plan for a beautiful and 
costly mansion or public building, but 
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he would give to his most able one the 
delicate and responsible task to per- 
form, after carefully unfolding his own 
mental model of the same. 

So too, should the unfolding and 
shaping of the intellectual powers be 
intrusted to no half educated bungler, 
to warp and dwarf for time and Eter- 
nity. 

It is to be regretted exceedingly that 
there is such a settled opinion that it is 
more honorable to teach in the higher 
grades than it is to teach in the Primary ; 
and it is more to be regretted that the 
action of the majority of our School 
Boards have given, and are still giving, 
countenance to such a pernicious senti- 
ment, by affixing the lowest salary to 
the lowest Primary Grade and a rising 
scale upward to the High School. 

The united testimony of the best 
educators and superintendents is that it 
requires a higher, wider and more 
liberal culture to teach properly and 
successfully in the Primary than High 
School. They also agree that the most 
talented and educated teacher should be 
placed in charge of the Primary School. 

At no point in the whole school 
course of the child are the results of 
incompetent teaching so disastrous to 
the pupil as at the commencement. If 
utter inexperience and incompetency 
or desperate mediocrity must preside 
at the teachers’ desk, let it be anywhere 
but in the Primary School, for nowhere 
else can such irreparable mischief be 
done to the pupils. At the subsequent 
stages their mind is emerging from 
the state of implicit trust in the teacher 
and begins to sift and weigh for itself, 
but at the beginning it takes in with 
unquestioning faith both the precepts 
and example of the instructor. 

We confidently assert that to the right 
unfolding and discipline of the intellec- 
tual powers, the Primary School is of 
far more importance than all other 
grades. 

In no other department does it require 
such a clear insight into the laws gov- 
erning the mental, moral and emotional 
life—of action, thought and feeling—or 
broader or more liberal views of educa- 
tion considered both as a science and 
an art, or a more appropriate and har- 
monious blending of the highest moral, 
intellectual and social qualities and cul- 
ture. 

Teachers with these qualities and ac- 





complishments are the cheapest at any 
price for a Primary school, that this 
generation affords. 

As a general rule, much greater matu- 
rity of mind is not only desirable, but 
absolutely necessary to insure success in 
this department than any other. And 
School Boards that study the best in- 
terests of the schools under their super- 
vision, will place the best paid and 
qualified teachers in their employ, the 
Principal and Superintendent alone ex- 
cepted, in the Primary Departments. 





GENERAL FACTS. 

The following facts are approximate- 
ly true, sufficiently reliable, at least, to 
give pupils a general idea of the topics 
treated, and they may be made the basis 
of a series of short profitable talks by 
our teachers also: 

There are on the globe 1,288,000.000 souls, 
of which: 

360,060,000 are of the Caucasian race. 

552,000,000 are of the Mongol race. 

190,000,000 are of the Ethiopian race. 

176,000,000 are of the Malay race. 

1,000,000 are of the Indo-American race. 

There are 3,642 languages spoken, and 1000 
different religions. : 

The yearly mortality of the globe is, 33,- 
333,333 persons. This is at the rate of 91,554 
per day, 3,730 per hour, 62 per minute. To 
each pulsation of the heart marks the de- 
cease of some human creature. 

The average of human life is 33 years. 

One-fourth of the population dies at or be- 
fore the age of 7 years. 

One-half at or before 17 years. 

Among 10,000 persons, one arrives at the 
age of 100 years, one in 500 attains the age of 
90, and one in 100 lives to the age of 60. 

Married men live longer than single ones. 

In 1,000 persons, 95 marry, and more mar- 
riages occur in June and December than in 
any other month of the year. 

One-eighth of the whole population is mili- 


Pcdiatiiis exercise a great influence in 
longevity. In 1000 individuals who arrive at 
the age of seventy years, forty-three are 
priests, orators or public speakers; forty are 
agriculturists, thirty-three are workmen, 
thirty-two are soldiers or military employes, 
twenty-nine advocates or engineers, twenty- 
seven professors, and twenty-four doctors. 

Those who devote their lives to the pro- 
longation of that of others die the soonest. 

There are 336,000,000 Christians. 

There are 5,000,000 Israelites. 

There are 60,000,000 Asiatic religionists. 

There are 190,000,000 Mohammedans. 

There are 300,000,000 Pagans. 

In the Christian churches: 

170,000,000 profess the Roman Catholic. 

75,000,000 profess the Greek faith. 

80.000,000 profess the Protestant. 








THE second Paulus Zmilius had two 
sons ; the first died three days before his 
father’s triumph ; the second, three days 
after. Such is the universal fate of man. 
He dies before he is happy, or has but a 
few days in which to’be so. 

THERE are people who never speak 
of themselves, for fear of interrupting 
their own introspection. 





WHO THEY ARE. 


E present below a list of some 
of the most popular writers 
of the day, giving their real 
name and their nom de plume. 
It is pleasant to know the 
names of those who are doing 


so much in the world of literature: 
Nom de Plume. 
Bill Arp, 


Samuel A. Bard, 
Walter Barrett, 


Real Name. 
Charles H. Smith, 
Ephraim G. Squier. 
Joseph A. Scoville. 


Benauly, Benjamin Austin Lyman 
Abbott, jointly. 
Carl Benson, + Charles Astor Bristed. 


Cantell A. Bigly, (Can 


tell a big lie,) George W. Peck. 


Josh Billings, Henry W. Shaw. 
Dunn Browne, Rev. Samuel Fiske. 
Paul Creyton J.T. Trowbridge. 


? 
Q. K. Philander Doesticks, Mortimer Thomson. 
Fat Contributor, A. M. Griswold. 
Major Jack Downing, Seba Smith. 
Fleeta, Kate W. Hamilton. 
Frank Forester, H. W. Herbert. 
Mrs. Gilman, Mr. —— Ballou. 
Howard Glyndon, Miss Laura C. Redden. 
Barry Gray, R. B. Coffin. 
Grace Greenwood, Mrs. S. J. C. Lippincott. 
Harry Gringo, Lt. Henry A. Wise,U.S.N. 
Gail Hamilton, Miss Mary Abigail Dodge. 
Marion Harland, Mrs. M. V. Terhune. 
Jennie June, Mrs. Jennie C. Croly. 
Orpheus C. Kerr, (Office 


Seeker, ) R. H,. Newell. 
Edmund Kirke, J.R. Gilmore. 
Ik Marvel, Donald G. Mitchell. 
Minnie Myrtle, Miss Anna L. Johnson. 
Petroleum V. Nasby, D. R. Locke. 
Dr. Oldham, of Grey- | 

stones, Caleb 8S. Henry, LL. D. 
Oliver Optic, Wm. T. Adai 


ms. 
Col. Charles G. Halpine. 
B. P. Shillaber. 
Mrs. Akers. 
Capt.G. H. Derby, U.S.A. 
Gen. D. P. Strother. 
Job Sass, Mr. —— Foxcroft. 
De-Kay-Se (author of 

Charles D. Kirk. 


**« Canetuckey,’’) 
Ethan Spike, Matthew F. Whittier. 
Timothy Titcomb, Josiah G. Holland, M. D. 
Trusta (anagram, ) Miss E. Stuart Phelps. 
Mark Twain, Samuel L. Clemens. 
A Veteran Observer, E. D. Mansfield. 
Artemus Ward. Charles F. Browne. 
Blythe White, Jr., Solon Robinson. 
Foreign Pseudonyms, 
A,L. O.E. (A Lady of 
England,) 
Cuthbert Bede, 
E. Berger, 
Ben Gaultier, 


Miles O’ Reilly, 
Mrs. Partington, 
Florence Percy, 
John Pheenix, 
Porte-Crayon, 


Miss Charlotte Tucker. 
Rev. Edward Bradley. 
Miss Elizabeth Sheppard. 
Prof. W. E. Aytoun and 
Theodore Martin. 


Rev. A. K. H. Boyd 
Mrs. Marian J. (Evans) 
Lewes. 
Mrs. Harriett Parr. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Penrose. 
Hon. Edw. R. B. Lytton. 
Mrs. Clara Mundt, 
George Mogridge. 
Amantine Lucile Aurore 
(Dupin Dudevant.) 
January Searle, Geo. S. Phillips. 
Samuel Slick, Judge T. C. Haliburton, 
Names changed by Marriage. 
Charlotte Bronte, Mrs. Nicholls. 
Augusta J. Evans. Mrs. Wilson. 
Martin J. Evans, Mrs. G. H. Lewes. 
Caroline Fry, Mrs. Wilson. 
Dinah Muloch. Mrs. Craik. 
Harriet J. Prescott, Mrs. R. G. Spofford. 
Anonymous Books and their Authors. 
Alchemy and the Alche- 
mists; also, | 
Christ the Spirit. 
**Colin Clout’s Come home 
Again ’’ Explained. 
Red Book of ~~ = , 
Swedenborg a Hermetic Major General Ethan A. 


Country Parson, ‘‘A. K 
EH,” | 
George Eliot, 


Holme Lee, 

Mrs. Markham, 
Owen Meredith, 
Louise Muhlbach, 
Old Humphrey, 
George Sand,; 


Philosopher. Hitchcock. 
Ecce Homo. Prof. Seeley, (but query.) 
Ecce Ceelum. Rev. E. F. Burr. 


Erring, yet Noble Isaac F. Reed, Jr. 
Faith Gartney’s Girlhood, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, 
Household of Sir Thomas 

Moore; also, —~ : 
Journal of Mary Powell, Miss Anna Manning. 
The Lamplighter, Miss M. S. Cummins. 
Lyrics by the LetterH, Col. Chas. G Halpine. 
The New Timothy, Rev. W. M. Baker. 
Rutledge, Miss M. Cole. 
Schonberg-Cotta-Family, Mrs. Elizabeth Charles. 
Spirit of Seventy-Six, Mrs. D.S. Curtis. 
Tales of the Genii, Rev, James Ridley. 
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MAP-DRAWING. 


BY F. A. S. 





to Read,” Rev. Ed. E. Hale makes 

some suggestive remarks, which 

many older people might profit by, 

regarding the means by which to 
make reading profitable. A great deal 
of time is wasted in reading; partly in 
reading that which is useless or bad, 
and equally perhaps in reading that 
which is good, but in a careless way. 
The benefit of a very good book may 
be lost this way; of the best of books 
indeed. I have known persons who 
read their Bibles like a task—so many 
chapters a day—and with about as much 
idea of what they had gone over when 
they closed the book as if it had been 
so much Arabic. 

Mr. Hale gives his readers this rule: 
‘‘Make some review of what you read, 
even as yougoalong.” Re-view, which 
means look back over it, examine it, 
examine yourself, know that you under- 
stand the author, and by this very pro- 
cess of dwelling upon his thought, fix 
it in your own memory. That word 
“review” is significant, and means 
something more than a scramble during 
the last ten days of a term over all the 
studies of the long weeks that have 
preceded it. So is that other word 
“reflection,” which to my mind is not 
what Mr. Hale has called it—* going 
forward as a serpent does, by a series 
of backward bends over the line ”—but 
it is going forward like a joiner putting 
together a barn-door with wrought nails 
—driving home and clinching one after 
the other the successive thoughts of the 
writer. That is literal re-flecting, turn- 
ing back on itself that which you wish 
to hold. , 

Now, all this applies with greater 
force to study. You may read for sim- 
ple amusement, regardless of profit, and 
content to let what you have read pass 
away from you after it has beguiled a 
tedious hour or so, but you can never 
study this way. That is a more serious 
business. What you study you mean 
to remember, to make yours. That is 
learning. What is forgotten has never 
been truly learned, and vice versa, 
what you have truly learned you are in 
no danger of forgetting. 

How far do the modern methods of 


N one of his pleasant articles in 
Our Young Folks, entitled ‘* How 
8 





the school-room aid in developing this 
clinching or reflective faculty? So far 
as they do, they may safely be assumed 
to be in the right direction. Where 
they fail, is it not evidence of something 
radically wrong in the method? Here 
Education begins—in learning how to 
learn. 

I think it is a fact that in our primary 
schools, as at present conducted, much 
of instruction is nothing but iteration, 
performed by the teacher with the aid 
of the text-book. The child is simply 
passive. By dint of continuous ham- 
mering, permanent impressions are pro- 
duced, but only in exceptional cases is 
the child taught any method or system 
of fixing in his memory the contents of 
his work, or making the information it 
contains a component part of his own 
intellectual structure. 

What gives special value to arithmetic 
among the studies for common schools 
to my mind lies just here. No knowl- 
edge of it whatever can be acquired by 
the simple memorizing of rules. The 
rules are nothing; it is in their appli- 
cation, in the direction of the concen- 
trated thought of the pupil to the per- 
formance of the processes they describe, 
that arithmetic as a study becomes val- 
uable. And it is by this very perform- 
ance that the process becomes clinched 
in the memory. The words of the rule 
may be forgotten, but it is doubtful if 
any pupil who has ever performed a 
dozen examples in subtraction or long 
division has ever forgotten the method. 
Arithmetic thus affords the best mental 
training, and is best learned. 

Of the application of this reflective 
method to the teaching of grammar, I 
may have something to say at another 
time. At present! will get back to the 
subject I have put at the head of this 
article—map-drawing. 

Geography is commonly taught by a 
system of bald memorizing, which is 
simply no system. The acquisition of 
it is facilitated, it is true, by the natural 
interest it usually inspires, but this has 
its limits. The volumes of history and 
travels that children read give them 
general ideas of locality, but these are, 
as a rule, too vague and indefinite to be 
reckoned as an acquaintance with the 
science. This indefiniteness manifests 
itself more especially when we examine 
into the pupil’s knowledge of physical 
geography. None of the aid derived 





from cursory reading helps to fix in his 
mind the contour of seas and continents, 
the trend of mountain ranges, or the 
length and course of rivers. How are 
these, which are the foundations, or 
rather the skeleton and framework of a 
knowledge of the earth’s surface, to be 
permanently incorporated among the 
pupil’s mental furniture? What is the 
clinching process here? 

Simply the reproduction by the hand 
of the pupil of the statements of his 
map. The text-book in geography can 
never be anything but an explanatory 
accompaniment of the map. It is the 
latter the pupil must study by the help 
of the former. It is the facts of the map 
he most needs to remember, since with- 
out them the statements of the text are 
valueless. 

Now, exactly as writing out the words 
of an author serves to fix them in the 
memory, so does the careful copying of 
the map of any portion of the earth’s 
surface fix its outlines and features in 
the mind of the pupil, and this more or 
less closely according to the scale adopt- 
ed and minuteness practiced. The child 
who has twice drawn the outline of 
North America will have it always, 
with every bay and headland, before his 
mind’s eye. He cannot forget it. 

Map-drawing also, as compared with 
other styles of drawing, has its simpli- 
city to recommend it. So far as it goes, 
it aids in training the eye and hand, and 
in acquiring the use of the pen or pencil, 
without necessarily requiring the aid of 
an experienced master. This is a sec- 
ondary advantage, but one not to be 
overlooked in common schools. 

Several systems of teaching this art 
have been proposed, some of them ela- 
borate, too elaborate to be of any prac- 
tical use. All indicate, however, an 
increasing attention to this subject, and 
appreciation of its importance. 

The pupil might commence as soon 
as he begins to comprehend the defini- 
tions of geography; in fact, might be 
taught the definitions by the aid of the 
slate or black-board. As he advances, 
and begins his map studies, he should 
be taught even roughly to represent the 
more salient features of continents or 
oceans, and thus with increasing min- 
uteness according to the progress he 
makes. This requires no expensive 
material. The black-board and slate 
are all that is needed in this stage of the 
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study. For more advanced pupils, and 
those accustomed to use the pen and 
pencil, nothing better has ever been 
devised than Camp’s Mapping Plates. 
The artist who sets himself to the re- 
production or reduction of a painting or 
engraving, accomplishes it with exact- 
ness of proportion by dividing it and 
the plate or sheet on which he works 
into an equal number of minute squares 
by horizontal and perpendicular lines. 
By giving his attention to what is con- 
tained in each square separately, he 
attains an exactness of copy which 
would be impossible in any other way. 

In making maps, this is always ac- 
complished by making use of the lines 
of latitude and longitude. To construct 
these accurately, however, is only pos- 
sible by a complicated geometrical pro- 
cess, of which young students are not 
likely to be capable. 

Camp’s Mapping Plates meet this 
want. They are prepared expressly to 
correspond with Mitchell’s Maps, which 
from their strong outlines are best 
adapted to the purpose, and are printed 
with the parallels and meridians neatly 
represented. Thus these lines serve a 
double purpose; they aid the pupil in 
delineating the outline he is engaged 
upon, and assist in fixing in his mind 
the latitude and longitude of the various 
localities. 

Compared with other methods, this 
seems to have every advantage. The 
systems which teach the pupil to con- 
struct the contour of continents by aid 
of arbitrary mathematical forms—tri- 
angles or circles—are not useless. The 
child will remember the outline he has 
drawn, by whatever unnatural method 
he may have drawn it. But these fan- 
ciful systems, which are no systems, 
have to be newly learned for every 
separate part of the earth’s surface, and 
crowd the mind with too much useless 
lumber to meet the requirements of the 
school room, while by the use of Camp’s 
Plates the pupil learns nothing that is 
not useful for him to know. 





To REVEAL imprudently the spot 
where we are most sensitive and vul- 
nerable, is to invitea blow. The demi- 
god Achilles admitted no one to his con- 
fidence. 


Let our lives be pure as snow-fields, 


where our footsteps leave a mark, but 
not a stain. 





YANETON, D. T., Sept. 10, 1869. 
EAR Journat: Your monthly 
visits are warmly welcomed in 
this faraway land, where you 
reo have already entered upon 
sy your philanthropic mission ; and 
Pe through your wide spread 
medium please let me say a word of 
Dakota, to the ‘‘school masters” and 
‘school marms” of Missouri, and all 
other cheerless, homeless wanderers 
who, like the teacher, are practical 
illustrations of ‘* perpetual motion.” 
Dakota is yet infolded in her primi- 
tive robe of virgin simplicity, but is 
eagerly waiting with longing desire and 
fertile womb, the embraces of hus- 
bandry ; prepared to yield her faithful 
spouse progeny ir more prolific abun- 
dance than any of the starry sisterhood. 
She is possessed of an imperial dowry of 
600,000 square miles of productive land, 


watered by numerous rivers, streams | 


and lakes, their banks and shores cov- 
ered with timber; but her great broad 
bosom is rich, rolling prairie—perfumed 
with the balm of a million flowers, and 
fanned all the day long by the fresh, 
inspiring and healthful winds that steal 
softly down the mountain slopes, gentle 
and pure asa school ma’aim’s evening 
sigh, as she wearily walks to her lonely 
““board around.” 

Of this rich and beautiful estate, 
Dakota freely offers to every man and 
maiden or widow 160 acres, only asking 
that it shall be dwelt upon for five years ; 
or for $1,25 per acre after a residence of 
six months. Teachers! here are peace- 
ful, quiet homes for you, in lieu of the 
scanty support afforded by Missouri. 

The writer was engaged for two years 
in rooting out tares and sowing fruitful 
seed in the untilled field of youthful 
brain, and his reward was like that of 
all teachers—his “‘ board and clothes,” 
He has been in Dakota only a few 
weeks, and has purchased a farm that 
will cost him $200.00, which is now 
actually worth $1600.00. Socially, the 
people here “if not equal all, yet are all 


free, EQUALLY FREE.” 
Fin SEa. 





In the season when nature is des- 
poiled, there is no highest breeze or 
breath of wind which is not strong 
enough to detach the leaf from the tree 
which bore it. So, in the Autumn of 
the heart, every movement deprives us 
of a joy or a hope. 





THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROD. 
GLANCE at the map of Illinois 
will convince any one that St. 
Louis is the natural center of 
trade and traffic for fully one- 
half of the State. St. Louis 
should have secured all this ten 

years ago. If our merchants had dis- 

played the same energy and enterprise 
as those of Chicago and Cincinnati, this 
immense traffic would not have been 
diverted to those out-of-the-way places, 

They can, by proper effort, even now, 

recover a large share of this trade. 

Mr. M. Hughitt, General Superin- 
tendent of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
and Mr. J. W. Conlogue, General Su- 
perintendent St. Louis, Vandalia and 
Terre Haute Railroad, have consum- 
mated arrangements by which through 
passenger and freight trains are run di- 
rectly from this city into the great Cen- 
tral Depot in Chicago, and contracts are 
also made for the delivery of freight by 
the St. Louis and Chicago Through 
Line, the Illinois Central, and the 
Great Central Through Blue Line, 
without change of cars or breaking bulk 
to New York, Boston, Portland, and all 
points in the East, North and South. 

We are sure that this intelligence 
will be welcomed, and that instead 
of sending the grain and fruits of 
Central and Southern Illinois hun- 
dreds of miles across the State, 
the farmers and merchants of this 
region will send to this market, and will 
at the same time buy their goods here 
and thus effect another large saving in 
freights. Dr. Stennett, the General 
Agent at this point, is, in an emphatic 
sense, the “right man in the right 
place.” 





Happiness and Vice are mutually 
exclusive. Happiness and Repentance 
mutually prejudicial. Happiness and 
Virtue clasp hands and walk together. 


WHEN fresh sorrows have caused us 
to take some steps in the right way, we 
may not complain. We have invested 
in a life annuity, but the income re- 
mains. 

Ir would seem that by our sorrows 
only we are called to a knowledge of 
the Infinite. Are we happy? The 
limits of life constrain us on all sides. 


Tue beings who appear cold, but are 


only timid, adore where they dare to 
love. 
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THE CLAY SCHOOL 


S represented in the accompany- 


ing engraving. Its dimensions are 
seventy-four and a half feet by 
fifty-six feet, with two wings thirty 
by nine feet each. It has three 
stories, with four rooms on each 
floor, each room being thirty feet by 
twenty-six and a half feet. Two flights 
of stairs five feet wide lead to the halls 
of the several stories. The wings fur- 
nish abundant space for the necessary 
clothes-rooms. The interior arrange- 
ment of the third story differs from that 
of either of the other stories in this 
particular: the two rooms on each side 
of the hall are divided by movable panel 
partitions, which are hung to pilasters 





Pi 






and which 


with double axle pulleys, 
may at pleasure be lowered into the 
double walls which separate the corres- 
ponding rooms on the second floor, By 
this arrangement each pair of rooms in 
the third story may be thrown into one, 
and thus be made to answer the pur- 
poses of an assembly hall. 

Large ventilating flues connect with 
each room, giving thorough ventilation. 
The total number of seats in the build- 
ing is 688. Cost of building, $14,- 
171.33. mae 

WE are obliged to leave over several 
advertisements until our next issue. 

Matter must be in by the 2oth of the 
month previous to publication to insure 
insertion, 
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We present 
also a cut of a 
new Gothic 
patent curved 
folding seat; 
five sizes of 
which are now being largely introduced 
into the schools. 











Absence from the city has delayed 
this issue somewhat. We shall publish 
on the first of the month as a general 
thing. 


o<>°© 
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What did the Executive Committee 
of the State Teachers’ Association do at 
the meeting held a few days since in the 


city? 
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OUR COUNTRY EXCHANGES. 
Ce bre is no more gratifying or 
lp hopeful featue in what we call 
the country press, simply to 
¢/CR distinguish from that of the 
SS larger cities, than the interest 
they manifest, almost without 
exception, in the cause of Education. 
Gratifying —to see this cause recog- 
nized as by all means the greatest of all 
local interests; and hopeful both for the 
Schools and the Press, since their in- 
terests are mutual, and their prosperity 
hinges on the intelligence of the com- 
munity in which they exist. 

Not to mention the numerous flatter- 
ing notices we have received in the col- 
umns of our exchanges from Minnesota 
to Texas, and for which, individually 
and collectively, we beg herewith to 
return thanks to our friends, the news- 
paper publishers of every sect in re- 
ligion and politics, and of every section, 
we find in almost every exchange we 
open more or less space devoted to the 
cause of Schools. Many print whole 
Educational columns of general inter- 
est. In the preparation of a number of 
these we are glad to see the assistance 
of the State Superintendent is rendered. 
There is no better means to popularize 
Public Schools and increase their effi- 
ciency. In others we find local items, 
reports of proceedings of Teachers’ 
Associations and Institutes, discussions 
of doubtful points in the Schoel Law, 
public addresses, notices of examina- 
tions and exhibitions, of elections of 
school officers, of closing and opening 
schools, of buildings erected or con- 
tracted for, etc., etc., etc. We have 
not room to reproduce much of this 
abundant matter, but will give our 
readers a taste, taking at random from 
over four hundred exchanges. 

The Loyal Fournal, of California, 
publishes a notice of a Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation to be held October 8th and oth. 
Various lectures and addresses are an- 
nounced, and a debate on the following 
question : 


Resolved.—That the law empower- 
ing School Directors to build school 
houses without the consent of the people 
should be abolished. 

The Lexington Register has an 
editorial entitled, ‘‘ The Quintessence of 
Meanness,”—not a bad title if the fol- 
lowing is true: 

** The negro is told by those who hire 





him, or upon whose land he lives, that 
if he sends his children to school he 
cannot have work, or cannot longer live 
where he is living ; further, if he does not 
quit agitating the subject of a colored 
school he must pick up his children and 
his traps, and get out. The conse- 
quence is the colored man yields to 
necessity, and his children continue to 
grow up in ignorance.” 


The Sedalia Democrat claims that 
the Central Normal School in that 
thriving town is a permanent insfitution. 
We hope it is. 

The Sefferson Democrat, (Hills- 
boro,) notices the closing of the Hills- 
boro School (public, we suppose,) with 
no arrangement for re-opening for the 
winter, and announces the Arcadia 
High School to open October 4th. 

The Randolph Citizen don’t like 
to have the State Superintendent em- 
ploy a colored man to ‘‘superintend the 
establishment and conduct” of schools 
for freedmen, and tells the Boards of 
Education that this is their duty. 


The JMJacon Fournal, in a column 
leader, hopes to see the rod abolished 
in schools. Clements-y, you know. 


The Telegraph (Fulton) gives up 
its columns to T. A. Russell, Esq., 
County Superintendent of Callaway, 
who takes issue with Prof. Parker upon 
his decision relative to the qualifica- 
tions of School Directors. 

The Southwest Tribune (Stockton, 
Cedar county,) has a full educational 
column, flanked by a report of County 
Institute. The best educational matter, 
however, in the paper, is an article 
headed ‘“*Our Railroad.” Yes, build 
Let in the light, and 
churches and school houses too will 
follow fast enough. Each helps the 


railroads. 


other. 

The Rocheport Times notices the 
opening of the fall schools with flatter- 
ing prospects. 

The Trustees of the Carrolton School 
District offer their bonds for sale in the 
Fournal of that place. - They are go- 
ing to have a school house. 

The Memphis (Mo.) Conservative 
publishes a timely address on the legal 
rights and duties of teachers, which was 
delivered before the Scotland County 
Institute by Wm. T. Kays, Esq. We 
would be glad to see it widely circulated. 

The Savannah New Era gives up 
its first page also to an address delivered 
by Prof. R. R. Calkins on Education, 





before the Andrew County Library 
Association. 


The Jronton Enterprise compli- 
ments the colored folks of that charm- 
ing valley on their interest in schools, 
and takes occasion to give the white 
folks a sly hit on the subject. 


Going outside of Missouri, we have 
the Memphis (Tenn.) Post giving 
seven columns to capital addresses on 
the educational interests of that State. 

The New Fra (Fort Smith, Ark.,) 
reports proceedings of the Sebastian 
County Teachers’ Association, on the 
7th, 8th and 9th of September. 

The Repudlican (Little Rock) gives 
us the proceedings of the Pulaski 
County Association, and laments the 
small number of teachers in attendance. 
All the Arkansas papers are alive on 
the subject of free schools. 

The Baton Rouge (La.) Courter 
has a leader headed, ‘‘ Is it Thankless? ” 
urging upon the citizens to manifest 
more interest in public schools, giving 
them more of their time and labor. We 
quote a part of what is said of persons 
appointed school officers: 

‘*We are sorry to say that many of 
them object to qualify, for no other 
reason than that it is a thankless job, 
‘as there is no pay attached to the 
position.’ ” 

Doubtless it is better that all such 
offices should have reasonable salaries 
attached to them, but the persons who 
refuse to qualify on this ground solely 
would not probably make very desirable 
officers. 

And here we must stop for this time. 





INSTITUTES. 

At St. Charles, commencing October 
28th. Hon. Newton Bateman and oth- 
ers have been invited and are expected 
to be present. The County Superin- 
tendent, aided by the teachers, will do 
his best to make the gathering in all 
respects a success. 


At Perryville, Perry county, com- 
mencing October 18. The last Insti- 
tute was one of the best yet held in the 
State. They expect this will be better 
than the last. 

At Chillicothe, commencing October 
12th. Mr. Roberts, the County Super- 
intendent, requests us to extend a gen- 
eral and cordial invitation to all inter- 
ested to be present. 
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THE STATE TEACHER’S ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


E hope the President of the 

(|} State Teachers’ Association, 

Mr. Edwin Clark, of Jefferson 

yp together with his able 

and efficient Executive Com- 

mittee, will take off the 

brakes, put on the steam, and run the 

Association with the vigor, enthusiasm, 

and power which the interests involved 
demand. 

We could fill half the Yournal with 
letters which were sent us, giving us 
(to put it mildly) “ Hail Columbia,” 
because the notice of the time and 
place for holding the last meeting was 
so short and so limited. One teacher 
says ‘I expend over fifty dollars for 
educational papers and other periodi- 
cals during the year, but I do not take a 
daily paper, and got no notice of the 
meeting of the last Association until it 
had passed.” Other teachers threw 
‘* adjectives ” at the managers as though 
the ** book agents” had supplied them 
gratuitously with all the grammars 
published. All of which goes to show 
that out of the seven thousand teach- 
ers in the State, a large number, outside 
of the larger cities, feel a deep and 
growing interest in the success and work 
of the “‘ State Teachers’ Association. ” 
Let us then say, just here and now, that 
the next meeting will be held at Kansas 
City, commencing on the 29th of De- 
cember. 

The names and post office address 
of the officers of the Association who con- 
stitute the Executive Committee will 
be found below: 

President, E. Clark, Jefferson City. 

Vice Presidents: 1st Congressional 
district, G. B. Stone, of St. Louis. 

2d district, L. H. Cheney, St. Louis, 

3d district J. H. Kerr, Cape Girar- 
deau. 

4th district, S. M. Andrews, Mt. Ver- 
non, Lawrence county. 

5th district, R. B. Foster, Jefferson 
City. 

6th district, Kansas City. 


district, E. B. Neeley, St. Joe. 
th district J. M. Greenwood, Kirks- 
ville, Adair county. 








gth district, Jos. Fichlin, Columbia. 

Corresponding Secretary: D. R. 
Haynes, St. Louis. 

Recording Secretary: F. C. Wood- 
ruff, St. Louis. 

Treasurer: A. G. Abbott, St. Louis, 

We ought to have a meeting which 
for numbers, ability, and influence, 
would be equal to any gathering ever 
held in the State. 


eos 
DUTIES OF TOWNSHIP BOARDS. ~ 
HE local directors of the various 
sub-districts in any congressional 
township compose a township 

Board of Education. 
They are required to hold reg- 
ular semi-annual meetings for 
the transaction of necessary business, 
on the third Saturdays in April and 
September, at the most central school- 
house in the township. They organize 
by the election of one of their number 
as chairman (Sec. 11 School Law), and 
select, at their April sessions, (Sec. 
16,) a competent person as clerk to 
keep a record of their proceedings. 








This record is open to public inspec- 
tion (Sec. 10). 

In the Township Board is vested the 
title to all school property, real and 
personal, in the township, in trust for 
the use of the respective sub-districts 
(Sec. 13). The Board, however, only 
hold the title. They have no power to 
purchase, sell or make any other dispo- 
sition of this property, which is entirely 
under the control of the local director 
of each sub-district and the qualified 
voters thereof (Sec. 9). Buildings for 
high and colored schools are exceptions. 
At any regular session of the Board, 
they have power to alter the lines of 
sub-districts, at their discretion, having 
reference to the location of school houses 
already built, sites selected for the pur- 
pose, and other circumstances affecting 
the interests of schools. Ordinarily it 
is required that ‘‘no sub-district shall 
contain within its limits less than forty 
pupils by enumeration,” but it is discre- 
tionary with the Board to reduce this 
number—a very necessary provision for 
sparsely settled districts (Sec. rr). 

It is sometimes expedient to form a 
sub-district from adjacent portions of 
two or more townships. In this case, 
upon notice given by either of the town- 
ship boards interested, a joint meeting 
is held at some central desigriated spot, 





for the purpose of laying off and defin- 
ing the boundaries of such sub-district. 
The director of this sub-district is a 
member of the Board of Education of 
the township in which the school house 
is located, without reference to the place 
of his residence. His enumeration of 
children must be made separately for 
the respective fractions of the sub-dis- 
trict in each township, and returned to 
the appropriate Township Clerk, to 
whom also he makes a corresponding 
estimate of funds (Sec. 12). 

The Township Board having power 
to re-district the township, or at any reg- 
ular meeting to amend boundaries, it 
may become necessary to build a school 
house in a sub-district, the people of 
which have already paid a school-build- 
ing tax, from which they receive no 
benefit. In sucha case it is made the 
duty of the Board, on due notice being 
received, to estimate, assess and collect 
from the whole taxable property of the 
township a suitable amount of money 
for the purpose, and hold the sum so 
collected for the use of such sub-district, 
or subject to the order of its local direc- 
tor (Sec. 14). 

The Township Board have special 
jurisdiction of the central or high school, 
and of schools for colored children. For 
the establishment of the former, a major- 
ity vote of a meeting duly called of the 
qualified electors of the township, is nec- 
essary to determine the site and cost of 
the building, furniture, etc. The same 
authority appears to be requisite to rent 
and furnish a house or room for this 
purpose (Sec. 15). When the school 
is established, the authority of the Board 
over it is precisely the same as that of 
the local director over his sub-district 
school, with the addition that, as it is 
of a higher grade, they are required to 
classify the children in the township, so 
as to secure to each sub-district the same 
enjoyment of its advantages. 

In Sec. 77 of the School Law relat- 
ing to Apportionment of Public School 
funds by the State, there is a provision 
which ought to be generally understood, 
and reads as follows: 

‘‘No sub-district, city or town, that 
shall have failed to afford the children 
thereof the privilege of a free school 
for at least three months during the 
year, for which distribution is made, 
shall be entitled to any portion of the 
public school funds for,that year.” 
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WHAT ARE THEY DOING? 
>; HIS question is being asked, 
Y now, by hundreds who are inter- 


ested in the next meeting of the 


>2Mma rn > pate 
SAY State Teachers’ Association. 
Qed a ‘ . 
S’ Several important committees 


\ . 
- were appointed at the last meet- 
ing, and reports will be expected of 


them which will have an important 


bearing not only upon the school law, 


but upon the action of the next legisla- | 


ture. 

Our school law is very defective. Mr. 
Clark, the President of the Association 
and the Assistant State Superintendent, 
said at the last meeting ‘*‘ that there zs 
no systent of public schools inthe State. 
There is simply a collection of laws on 
the statute book which are incongruous 
We 
desire to call the attention of the State 
Superintendent and the members of the 
Legislature to this statement of Mr. 
Clark. Reports will be expected from 
the following committees : 

On Normal Schools—Messrs. Ripley: 
W. T. Harris, J. M. Greenwood, T. A, 
Parker and — Porch. 


and conilicting in their nature.” 


County Institutes—Messrs. Parker, 
Abbott, Morgan, F. Rowe and Butler. 


University—Messrs. Harris, Kerr, 
Divoll, Davidson and Childs. 
School Architecture—Miss A. C, 


Brackett and Messrs. Clark, Wilson. 
Woodrull and Miss Eliot. 
-_—— 6 &» o——_— . 


THE CITY SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


ch) F there is a body of men to whom 







\ their due meed of praise and re- 
©/© cognition is seldom fully and freely 
or accorded, this body is our city 
Board of Directorsof the Public Schools. 

The reason for this neglect is quite 
apparent—few people know the extent 
and complexity of the business trans- 
acted by the Board. A real estate of 
thirty-five hundred thousand dollars, 
part of it under lease and part of it un- 
productive, and a considerable portion 
of the latter in litigation—here is occa- 
sion for patience and abundance of time 
on the part of the Leasing Committee and 
the Committee on Lands and Claims. 
Petitions for abatement of rent, for re- 
lief from high assessments, petitions for 
removal of nuisances, for sale and pur- 
chase, for compromise of claims—com- 
munications relative to such things as 
these are referred by the dozen at every 
meeting to the committees named. 
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That it requires immense knowledge of 
practical details relating to such mat- 
ters, and especial familiarity with the 
property of the Board is evident. This 
real estate is scattered through all sec- 
tions of the city, and this complicates 
the matter still more. 

But the management of property is a 
small part of the duties of the Board. 
The duties of the Building Committee 
are equally complex and confining. 
The elaboration of plans to the minutest 
detail, the decision reference to 
building sites, style of architecture, ven- 


vith 


tilation, furnaces, furniture, &c., pre- 
cedes the examination and discussion of 
proposals and awarding of contracts. 
Then comes the careful supervision of 
the work day by day, in order to secure 
the terms of the contract in spirit as well 
as in letter. It is well known that the 
chairman of the Building Committee has 
for weeks together to give half his time 
to the business of the Board. 

The Teachers’ Committee, it may be 
supposed, has the greatest variety of 
business—in short it is a kind of general 
committee on the running of the schools. 
Three hundred and fifty teachers are di- 
rectly under its supervision, and an an- 
nual change by resignation or other- 
wise, results in the employment of 
seventy or eighty new teachers. , 

The Committees on Evening Schools, 
on Salaries, on the High School, on 
Text-Books, Apparatus and School Sup- 
plies, on the Public School Library— 
each name suggests a department of 
much work. 

These School Directors, twenty-four 
in number (two from each ward) are 
elected for terms of three years each. 
One third go out of office each year. 
They perform a great deal of work, re- 
ceive no pay and little honor. It speaks 
well for the public spirit of these men. 
Some of them are elected on political 
or sectarian issues, but all very soon see 
what is to be done, and bend to work 
in right earnest, each one carrying his 
share, and building up to the extent of 
his ability an efficient system of Public 
Education of which our citizens may 
well be proud. 





THE mind wears the colors of the 
soul, as a valet those of his master. 
ajeneptiiabpaincice 

Wuart is resignation? It is putting 

God between one’s self and one’s grief. 








BACK NUMBERS. 

We cannot supply them. We printed 
three thousand copies of the first num- 
ber and increased the edition to five 

housand, but the 
ceeded the, supply. 
to fill 
should like to have the 
matter contained in the first volume in 
the hands of ten thousand school offi- 
cers and 
thousand. 


demand has ex- 
We regret that 
we are unable 


these orders, 


because we 


teachers instead of five 

We have now about one hundred and 
fifty applications for all the numbers of 
the last volume, but are obliged to refuse 
them all. We intend to publish an edi- 
tion large enough to supply all reason- 
able demands. Our readers will notice, 
and bear witness that we have never 
begged people to subscribe 
paper. 


this 
its circulation 
of over five thousand copies on its mer- 
its. 


for 
It has attained 


We do not now ask people to sub- 
scribe, but we shall make this volume 
much more valuable than the previous 
one, and if teachers and school officers 
expect to secure all the numbers, they 
must send in their 


names (and the 


money $1 50) soon. 

Our friends will be glad to know that 
nearly every mail brings us lists of new 
subscribers in addition to those already 
on our books. . 

The above may be considered a pri- 
vate note to those who have applied for 
back numbers, and to those who were 
going to apply for them. 


oS 


THE SCHOOL LAW. 

We call attention to the fact that the 
last State Teachers’ Association, on 
motion of Mr. F. C. Woodruff, of St. 
Louis, adopted the following resolution 
in regard to the school law : 





Resolved, That a committee, consisting of 
Messrs. E. Clark and Mat. Zener, of Clinton, 
Henry county, and Charles Beckington, of 
St. Charles, be appointed to draft a series of 
amendments to the school law of the State, 
which shall be presented to the association at 
its next meeting for approval, with a view to 
urging the same upon the Legislature. 


The names of E. B. Neely, of St. Joseph; 
W. TT. Harris and Ira Divoll, of St. Louis, 
were added to the committee. 


Mr. L. H. Cheney moved that the Com- 
mittee be instructed to print and circulate 
the bill (school law) which they may adopt. 
eight weeks before the next meeting of the 
association. Adopted. 

Prof. Woodward. of Washington Universi- 
ty, moved that all subjects mooted by any 
one appointed or advertised for a lecture or 
essay be open to discussion. Carried. 


What are this Committee doing? 
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Book Fotices. 


Crepo: Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

Man 1n GENESIS AND GEOLOGY, by Rev. 
S. P. THompson, D. D. LL. D. New York, 
Samuel R. Wells. For sale by St. Louis 
Book and News Company. 


In these days of earnest inquiry when 
science in its progress seems alternately 
to contradict and confirm revelation, it 
is very requisite that the Christian 
should comprehend what he is actually 
believing. Human interpretations have 
so often committed Scripture to unten- 
able doctrines, that it has almost become 
necessary with every new scientific dis- 
covery to readjust our faith to the new 
conditions. It becomes the thinking 
Christian seriously to consider what 
revelation certainly intends to teach, 
that, personally at least, he may not be 
compelled to perpetual modifications of 
his belief. 

**Credo”"—J believe—is the appro- 
priate title for a book written with this 
purpose. What the anonymous author 
believes regarding the supernatural 
book, beings, life, and destiny, he hon- 
estly endeavors to tell us, and to defend. 
It will surprise no one to hear that in 
attempting to expound the Doctrine of 
the Trinity he has failed. His Trinity 
in the Godhead is a trinity of attributes, 
to-wit: Law, Manifestation and Force, 
and all his reasoning could as well be 
applied to demonstrate a trinity in a 
man, a horse, a locomotive, or a pop- 
gun. This is a reductio ad absurdum. 
The book would be better if this chap- 
ter were omitted. In other parts we 
cannot avoid the feeling that this author 
may yet have to revise his creed. Ush- 
er’s Chronology is not revelation, and 
the latest discoveries in Geology do not 
seem to be familiar to him. 

The key-note to Dr. Thompson’s 
book we find in this passage : 


‘«Those who hold to the Bible in its integ- 
rity as a revelation from God need not be dis- 
turbed by a scientific hypothesis of to-day 
that seems to contradict the letter of the 
Scriptures. Twenty years may show the 
hypothesis to be untenable, or modify the 
facts of which it was constructed. It becomes 
physicists to be modest in the assertion of 
theories, especially in the sciences of physi- 
ology, archeology and geology, where so 
much remains to be explored or revised: 
and it equally becomes biblicists to be modest 
in condemning a theory of science upon the 
authority of the Bible, when there is so much 
to be learned in regard to the interpretation of 
the Scriptures. ‘Experience has thus far 


’ shown that any true result of science tends 


to harmonize with a true interpretation of 
he Bible.’’ 


With views like this, the author dis- 
claims any attempt to adjust the facts of 





science to the Bible, or the Bible to the 
facts of science. What we must deter- 
mine is, what are the exact facts of 
science and what is the precise meaning 
of the Bible, legitimately interpreted. 

His book consists of seven lectures 
relating to the Mosaic account of the 
creation. It is thoughtful, but deals 
fearlessly with the latest discoveries or 
supposed discoveries in science, as they 
relate to the geological history of the 
globe, the origin of man, his dominion 
over nature, and his antiquity. The 
question of the Sabbath and the position 
of woman are also discussed in the 
closing lectures. The popular style of 
the work, and its author’s eminent 
scholarship, will commend it every- 
where. 


GeorGE Exio1r’s Novets. Household Edi- 
tion. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. (5 
vols., 12mo. Price $1.00 per vol.) For 
sale by St. Louis Book and News Co. 


Those who have read the works of 
George Eliot will be charmed with this 
re-issue of them in the elegant form of 
the Household Edition. The edition 
will consist of five volumes, of which 
we have received ‘* Adam Bede,” ‘* The 
Mill on the Floss,” ‘‘ Romola,” and 
‘Felix Holt.” The series will be 
concluded with ‘‘Silas Marner” and 
*‘ Scenes of Clerical Life” in a single 
volume. ; 

“George Eliot” stands in the first 
rank of modern writers of fiction. Her 
characters are live, Auman, men and 
women—not a lay-figure among them. 
The world of literature is greatly in- 
debted to her for such noble creations 
as Dinah Morris, Maggie Tulliver, and 
Romola, among her women. Her men 
are depicted with the same clear insight 
into character and motives, but not 
always with results flattering to mascu- 
line vanity. 

Except for the tragic ending of ‘* The 
Mill in the Floss,” for which we have 


never forgiven this author, we have no 
words but those of commendation for 
her prose works. 

PARLEY’S 


Merry Stories. New York: 
James Miller. Sold by St. Louis Book and 
News Co. 


Here is a handsomely printed duode- 
cimo of what we would call hash, if the 
publisher had not forestalled us by des- 
ignating it ‘‘an intellectual plum pud- 
ding,” which we accept as more appro- 
priate on account of the greater number 
of ingredients. Children will find here 
a fund of entertainment and not a few 


| bits of valuable information. 





THE ImprovisaTorE By Hans CHristian 
ANDERSEN. ‘Translated by Mary Howitt. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. For sale 
by St. Louis Book and News Company. 


American readers who have hitherto 
known little of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen except as a writer of charming tales 
for children, will welcome the promise 
of a complete edition of his larger works, 
of which this forms the first volume. 
The Improvisatore, as its title indicates, 
is a story of Italy, and abounds in pic- 
tures of life and character, scenes of 
travel, and descriptions of famous locali- 
ties, which in themselves give it more 
than a passing value. The external 
appearance of the volume is unique and 
attractive. 

Hosritat SketcuEs. By Louisa M. Alcott. 


Boston: Roberts Brothers. For sale by 
St. Louis Book and News Co. 


A book in which Miss Alcott relates 
her experience as a nurse in one of the 
great hospitals in Washington, in the 
early part of the war. Her letters have 
been before published in the Boston 
Commonwealth, for which they were 
written, and subsequently in book form. 
Numbers can testify to the reality of 
Nurse Periwinkle’s experiences, from 
their own in other places than the 
‘‘Hurly Burly House.” As to the rest 
of the book, the Camp and Fireside 
stories which compose its bigger if not 
its better half, are fiction, and very good 
fiction too. 

MANUAL OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. By 


W. Grauert. First Part, New York: E. 
Steiger, 1869. 
Aunn’s GERMAN HANDWRITING, with notes 


by W. Grauert. New York: E. Steiger, 
1869. 


The addition of these excellent text 
books to those already furnished by 
Mr. Steiger will increase his claims for 
support on the part of the American 
public. Certain it is that no one else 
has done so much for the spread of 
good and cheap German text books in 
this country as Mr. Steiger. We hope 
that he will find his patronage so ex- 
tensive as to warrant him to go on and 
bring out in an English dress some of 
those invaluable treatises which Ger- 
man scholars have created in such num- 
bers during the past twenty years. One 
would look to Koch & Matzner for the 
best grammars of the English tongue 
rather than to native English scholars. 
KeERL’s COMPOSITION AND RuETORIC. New 

York, Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 

St. Louis: E. P. Gray. 

The author says this work “aims to 
make the student inventive as well as 
eritical, to qualify him for prompt and 
proper expression in discharging the 
common duties of life, to guard and re- 
fine his taste in the general pursuit of 
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literature, and to aid him in his own 
literary productions.” 

We have not had time to examine the 
work, but we never saw the imprint of 
this firm on a poor book. 


——__—_-@——_- 


Magazine Potices. 





Putnam for October has the opening 
chapters of a story by Edward Spencer, 
which will make you shiver. Mr. Put- 
nam contributes some personal recol- 
lections and correspondence of Cooper, 
Prescott, and other American authors, 
and Vincent Colyer tells more about 
the Indians. We wish every parent and 
teacher in the land could read ‘ Child- 
hood” by Mary Dean. It is rarely we find 
the wants and woes, and the whole world 
of children so appreciatingly handled 
as in this charming article. Altogether 
this is the best number of Putnam we 
have seen. 


The Western Monthly; October, 
1869, Reed, Browne & Co., Chicago. 
This magazine is devoted to the inter- 
ests and literature of the West, of which 
it aims to become the leading exponent. 
No one but will admit the necessity for 
such a magazine and be pleased with 
the publishers’ announcement of its 
success hitherto. We recommend it to 
Missouri readers and writers, too, since 
we know that contributions from all 
parts of the West will be gladly re- 
ceived, and, what is as much to the 
purpose, paid for if used. Price $3.00 
per year. Address Thos. B. Walmsley, 
402 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo., who 
is the representative in this State. 

The Workshop, Vol. Il, No. 8, F. 
Steiger, 22 and 24 Frankfort St., N. Y. 

This is a monthly, devoted to progress 
in the Industrial Arts and published in 
five different languages, simultaneously. 
It is beautifully printed, and the designs 
with which it is copiously embellished 
are of the highest order. Nothing can 
be more exquisite than the two Modern 
Gothic Capitals represented on page 
119. Here are also designs for ceiling 
decoration, tapestry, candelabras, mod- 
ern Roman jewelry, a family monu- 
ment, a time-piece, and others, besides 
a large supplemeptary sheet of detail 
drawings. We commend this publica- 
tion to architects, artists and designers 
generally. Price 50cents. Subscription 
per year $5.40. 

The Phonographic Advocate, Sep- 


tember, 1869. New York: James E. ' 








Munson, No. 117 Nassau street. $1.00 
a year. 

This is a neatly printed little monthly 
devoted to Phonography, and has 
reached its third number. We have 
been greatly interested in the article on 
the ‘Phonetics of the East.” Here is 
what the author says of Sanscrit writing : 


** A very ignorant man, knowing this sys- 
tem, can teach another equally ignorant to read 
and write these characters ina few hours. I 
have often watched this process with much 
interest and considerable astonishment. The 
master and pupil were both sitting on the 
ground, neither of them in the least ham- 

ered by the cut or quantity of their clothes. 
The pen was a reed, which is plucked from 
the adjoining hedge, and the ink was made 
by holding a piece of brick over an oil lamp 
and washing off the black smut with a little 
water. The paper would be ere the re- 
jected remains of some which had lately done 
duty in covering some parcel; and yet, un- 
der all these apparent difficulties, these two 
simple men would make such progress, that 
when separated a few days later, they would 
be able to correspond through the three- 
farthing post, with which England has 
blessed India.” : 


Tue CuristrAN Union—On the first 
of January, 1870, Henry Ward Beech- 
er is to be the editor-in-chief of 
the Christian Union. The name 
of this paper under its former man- 
agement was entirely a misnomer’ 
It should have been called “* Zhe She- 
lalah.” Since it has been published by 
J. B. Ford & Co., it has steadily grown 
in interest and influence, and now that 
Henry Ward Beecher has been secured 
as editor-in-chief, of course its circula- 
tion will soon grow to be as large, if not 
larger than that of any other paper in 
the country. 

Beecher is inexhaustible. He is, with 
his riper manhood and christian culture, 
more vigorous in the pulpit to-day than 
ever before. With his voice and pen 
he educates more women and men, and 
does it better, than any half dozen col- 
leges in the land. Tens of thousands of 
people in all parts of this country and in 
Europe read with lasting profit and 
pleasure his sermons and lecture room 
talks, as they are published by J. B. 
Ford & Co. We refer our readers to 
their advertisement in another column. 


We wish the Christian Union could be 
put into the hands of every teacher as 


well as every family in the West and 
South during the year 1870. 

Suetpon & Co. have bought the en- 
tire list of school and college text-books 
formerly published by Mason Brothers of 
New York, except the Analytical Read- 
ers. They secure by this Benson J. 
Lossing’s complete series of Pictorial 





Histories of the United States, Bur- 
ritt’s ‘*Geography and Atlas of the 
Heavens,” the most complete and thor- 
ough work on this subject ever pub- 
lished in this country. Although the 
price is $2.50 per copy, this book has al- 
ready reached the enormous sale of 300,- 
000 copies. Mattison’s Astronomies and 
Pinney and Arnoult’s French and Span- 
ish series. This valuable addition to 
their already extensive list will give 
them still greater prominence as school- 
book publishers. Their advertisement 
will be read with profit in another 
column. 








NegwspPaAPER Directory.—G. P. 
Rowell & Co., the New York Advertis- 
ing Agents, have just issued a complete 
American Newspaper Directory. It is 
a compilation much needed, since no-* 
thing of the kind having any claims to 
completeness has ever before been pub- 
lished. 

Messrs. Rowell & Co. have spared no 
pains or expense to make the work com- 
plete. The book is a handsome octavo 
volume of over 300 pages, bound in 
dark cloth, and is sold for five dollars 
percopy. , 





o-oo 


ST. LOUIS AND INDIANAPOLIS RAIL- 
ROAD. 


Since Mr. J. D. Herkimer took 
charge of the St. Louis and Indian- 
apolis Short Line Railroad as Gen- 
eral Superintendent, there has been 
a very decided improvement made, not 
only in the running time but in all the 
other departments. The road-bed has 
been ballasted up, new rails laid, ele- 
gant palace sleeping coaches have been 
put onto all the fast express trains, and 
these cars run through to Cincinnati, 
Columbus, and other cities, without 
change. Their regular running time 
between St. Louis and New York is 
now only forty hours. This is consid- 
ered one of the safest roads in the coun- 
try. Mr. Herkimer was for some time 
connected with the Illinois Central 
Railroad, and subsequently with the 
Indianapolis and Terre Haute Railroad, 
so that he brought a large practical ex- 
perience into his present responsible 
position, and the success with which he 
has managed this road in the past is 
the best guarantee for the safety and 
comfort of its patrons in the future. 
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THE LAW FOR COLORED SCHOOLS. 
sore E gladly comply with a request 
to publish this law, and make 
its requirements as plain as we 
se can. There are many things 

Dart in it far from clear, and we 

. hope it may receive legislative 
attention the coming winter. 

The Township Board is required to 
establish within its jurisdiction one or 
more separate schools for colored chil- 
dren, whenever the number of such 
children by enumeration exceeds fifteen, 
the advantages of which shall be in all 





respects equal to those of schools of the 
same grade for white children in the 
to be 
six 


same district. Such schools are 
more than 


average attend- 


discontinued for not 


months at a time, if the 


ance for any month is less than ten. If | 


the number of colored children is insuf- 
ficient to secure the establishment of a 
school, the money raised on their enu- 
meration is to be reserved and expended 
for their education as the judgment of 
the Board may dictate. 
this respect is contained 
March rst, 1869, which 
provisions for uniting districts and sub- 
districts for the purpose of establishing 
separate schools. The Board of Edu- 
cation of the district so formed consists 
of the Presidents of the Boards residing 
in the districts of which it is composed. 


The law in 
in the act of 
also contains 


They are required to maintain a school 
for the same period that other schools 
in the same territory are maintained, 
and with the same advantages, and for 
this purpose to rent or erect a building, 
To are vested 
with the same authority as the Boards 
of Education possess in incorporated 
towns. This authority will be found 
by reference to Sec. 7 of the special 
Act of March 12, 1867. It includes the 
power to levy and collect a tax of one 
per cent. per annum on all taxable pro- 
perty in the district for the ordinary 
maintenance of the schools, and for 
building purposes when necessary, an 
additional tax of one per cent., and a 


etc. raise funds they 


poll tax of one dollar on all male per- 
sons between 21 and 55 years of age, 
who reside in the district and own no 
taxable property. 

Sec. 11 of this act gives the Board 
power to sell any school house or lot, 
when they deem proper, provided the 
proceeds are re-invested in another lot, 
or building, or both. The same section 














gives authority to issue bonds at ten per 
cent., running twenty years, but it is 
questionable whether the Act of March 
1869 intended to confer this authority 
on boards organized under it. 

Sec. 25 of the School Law empowers 
the State Superintendent, upon satisfac- 
tory proof that any Board of Education 
has failed to provide for colored schools 
as contemplated in Sec. 24, (for which 
the Act of March ’69 is since substitu- 
ted,) himself to provide for such school, 
and for that purpose he is invested with 
all the powers of such Board. 


2+ee— 


ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 
TN the 13th inst. another term of 
>} this Institution begins, and it is 
// with renewed satisfaction that 
Ww we commend it to the young 


\o 


@) men of the West and South who 

purpose entering the legal pro- 
A school 
shall be thorough 
in the science of 





fession. 
end 


whose aim 


and 
instruction 
law, has _ hitherto 
been a desideratum in the valley of 
the Mississippi, but thanks 
earnest and 


to the 
energetic friends and 
professors of the St. Louis Law School 
this is no longer the case. When this 
young Institution boldly adopted the 
system of recitations and lectures com- 
bined, as educators we became deeply 
interested in the fate of the innovation, 
and with eagerness have watched for 
the result. The result, as the high 
commendation by the board of examin- 
ers of the graduating class of 1869 
plainly indicated, can no longer be con- 
sidered doubtful. Its professors are 
judicial forum them- 
selves, and among the brightest orna- 
ments of our local bench andbar. They 
carry into the recitation room that fresh- 
ness of feeling and professional enthusi- 
asm which are at once an inspiration for 
teacher and The diploma 
conferred after the severe ordeal of ex- 
amination at the end of the two years 
course, possesses the peculiar value of 
being acard of admission to the State 
bar and to the Federal courts of Mis- 
souri. 


fresh from the 


student. 


In retirement, the passage of time 
seems accelerated. Nothing warns us 
of its flight. It is a wave which never 
murmurs, because there is no obstacle 
to its flow. 





Books used for Instruction in German in 
the Public Schools. 


UR St. Louis Public Schools have 
had instruction in German for 
the last five years. 

The progress made is undeni- 
able; and St. Louis has in some 
way become the pattern after 
other cities are modeling them- 





which 


selves. 

The books used for such instructions 
weré first those published by Conrad 
Witter, among them principally his 
Second and Third Readers and Dessar’s 
Small German Grammar. 

Lately he has published a Primer and 
First Reader adapted to the wants of 
our English-German classes, which ena- 
bles German and English scholars to 
learn German at the same time. The 
method adopted by its author, the Ger- 
man Superintendent of the St. Louis 
Public Schools, is taking advantage of 
the relationship of the two languages, 
by showing what is common to both, 
or of common origin, thus giving a 
number of words and grammatical in- 
structions which are alike, and show- 
ing how to form a number of combina- 
tions according to some common rule. 
have 
been closely examined and deemed of 
standard quality. 
therefore 


The books mentioned above 


Witter’s books may 
safely be considered of stand- 
ard value, and can be recommended to 
those schools which introduced German 
instruction or will do so 

For a list of them we refer to our ad- 
vertising columns. 

TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 

The applications for good teachers 
in the West and Southwest to - this 
office, have become so numerous that 
we have determined to establish a 
‘* Teachers’ Bureau.” Those desiring 
teachers are requested to state as briefly 
as possible— 

1. Salary. 

2. Length of school term. 

3. Qualifications required. 


Teachers desiring positions, and those 
desiring teachers, will thus be brought 
directly in contact at once, and we shall 
hope to make the Bureau of essential 
service to all parties interested. 

As we shall charge no fee, at least 
for the present, persons communicating 
with us will please enclose stamps for 
return postage. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Rrynotps County.—The teachers 
of Reynolds county assembled at Cen- 
treville on the 4th of September, and 
organized a Teachers’ Institute, to be 
known as the Reynolds County Teach- 
ers’ Institute. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, James A. Slade; Vice 
President, George W. Parks; Secre- 
tary, Andrew Parks; Business Com- 
mittee, L. A. Tharp, Thomas G. Camp- 
bell and James Parks. 

An Essay in verse was read by the 
County Superintendent. 

Hon. Charles L. Allen, of Centre- 
ville, also delivered an_ interesting 
address on the subject of Education. 
Other teachers also issued lectures. 


Resolved, That Hon. T. A. Parker or his 
assistant be invited to attend the Institute at 
its session on the first Thursday in May, 
A. D. 1870, and that the County Superinten- 
dent forward to the State Superintendent this 
resolution. 

Resolved by the Institute, That it hold two 
sessions in A. D. 1870. 


After a beautiful song, the Institute 
adjourned. L. A. THARP, 

Co. Supt. and one of the Committee. 

A. J. Parks, Secretary. 


LESTERVILLE, Reynolds Co., Sept. 14, 1869. 





ee 


Linn County.—The Teachers’ Insti- 
tute was held at Laclede on the 24th, 
25th and 26th of August. - There were 60 
in attendance. Prof. E. S. Ripley and 
Mrs. R., Prof. Greenwood of Kirks- 
ville, Rev. A. Allender and Miss Dins- 
more were with us, and aided as instruc- 
tors or lecturers. Judge Debolt, of 
Trenton, also gave a lecture. It was a 
session of great interest and profit. The 
cause of education is moving forward 
in the right way. 


2 
TEACHERS, school officers, book-buy- 
ers wholesale and retail, book-readers, 
the wise, the learned and unlearned, the 
rich and the poor, will do well to read 
what the St. Louis Book and News Co. 
have to say as well as all the rest of our 
advertisers. Our advertising columns 
will be found to be profitable reading. 





— 


Books are the windows through 
which the soul looks out. A house 
without them is like a room without 
windows. No man has a right to 
bring up children without surround- 
ing them with books. It is a wrong 
to his family. 





School Superintendency in Illinois. 

N the more than one hundred coun- 
ties of Illinois, Superintendents of 
schools are to be elected this fall. 
Judging from the general move- 
ments going on, and the discus- 
sions in the country newspapers 

of that State, all of which reflect the 
popular opinion, considerable competi- 
tion exists among the competitors for 
the positions. Some present them- 
selves, and their claims are urged, unfor- 
tunately, based simply upon party pre- 
_dilections ; some ask to be elevated to 
the office for the sake of the spoils 
accruing from it, regardless of the stag- 
nation produced by official incompe- 
tency. Others, we are glad to write, 
are prompted by a desire to effect some 
permanent good, in the training of the 
youth of the State. In view of these 
facts, would it not be well for every 
voter to ask himself: Who among those 
presenting themselves is best calculated 
by disposition, education, and his official 
record if he has already served the 
people, to carry into practical effect the 
intention of the people, as it is laid 
down in the written law by the law- 


making powers in the enactment of a 
code of public instruction? The State 
of Illinois, aside from some cumber- 
someness in its details, has a most ex- 
cellent system of public schools. Its 
administration ought then to be entrusted 
to the keeping of gentlemen who will 
impart life to it, give it tone and strength. 
The following article from the M/ssouré 
Democrat of this city accords with our 
views upon this vital subject: 


Among the county offices to be filled this 
fall, in our neighboring State, none stands 
higher, in. the responsibilities devolving upon 
the incumbents, than that of County Super- 
intendents. Standing at the head of the corps 
of teachers, in a position to impart life to the 
schools of the State, coming in contact with 
the local directors and the people, the public 
school system is undoubtedly whatever they, 
in their individual or aggregate capacity may 
make it, by their character and plan of oper- 
ations. By a provision of the school law, it 
is made their duty to examine teachers touch- 
ing their literary and moral qualifications— 
to visit the schools for the parpces of ascer- 
taining whether faithful co-laborers are doing 
the work specifically required of them, en- 
couraging the diffident, aiding those experi- 
encing difficulties in teaching or in discipline, 
and prompting to a higher degree of excel- 
lence, those capable of attaining it. 

Among the forces at work calculated to 
create a superior class of teachers, and tend- 
ing to more comprehensive methods of teach- 
ing, is the Institute. It is the duty of the 
County Superintendent to encourage the for- 
mation, and assist in the management of such 
an organization. If efficient in his place, he 
will make the Institute exercises a powerful 
engine for good, sending forth its members 
into the field of intellectual work, fully armed 
for the cares devolving upon them in, the 
arduous labors of the school room. 








It is apparent from these statements that 
the holders of these positions should be men 
eminently fitted by education, by position, 
and by association for building up and im- 
pee the great net-work, devised by the 

egislature of the State, for the purpose of 
creating a body of citizens, whose highest 
aims will be to secure individual success and 
happiness in life, and the stability of the 
commonwealth, 

It seems to us, then, an indispensable rule 
in determining upon whom to place the duties 
of school supervision, in the various counties 
of Illinois, that literary and moral qualifica- 
tions should be the criterion. The same 
remark applies with equal force in our own 
State. Only such a body of educators can 
successfully co-operate with the State Super- 
intendent of Illinois, Dr. Bateman, who has 
the gift of inspiring enthusiasm in the hearts, 
and of strengthening the minds of his sup- 
porters; who is, consequently, eminently fit 
for the ——7 to which he has been elevatea, 
and well deserves to be sustained by a most 
efficient body of superintendents. 


oe 


NEW YORK PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The following table contains a sum- 
mary of statistical reports of New York 
public schools for year ending Septem- 
ber, 1868: 








Cities, | Rural | qotal. 














arenes 

Number of Districts. . 335} 11, 41 11,736 
No. of teachers em- | 

ployed at the same 

time for a period of 

28 weeks or more... 3,998 12,595 16,596 
Number of children 

between 5 and 21 yr’s 

C2 SEA NE 605,924! 858,745) 1,464,669 
Number of male teach- | 

Oe veer biciwstasd< cos | 848) 5,570 5,918 
Number of female do. . 4,185' 17,680 21,865 
Number of children in | 

attendance .......... 359,229, . 611,613} 970,842 
Average daily atten- | 

dance ........°.. ...| 166,645) 279,223] 445,863 
Number of visitations ; 

by School Commis- 

PE ncdeseacnay A nix caches 13,963 18,963 
Number of volumes in 

District libraries... 116,669) 948,161 1,064,839 
Number of log school | 

HOUSES co ccoseceessee|  csiecese | 167 167 
Number of frame do.. 48 9,837 9,885 
Number of brick do.. 277) 819 1,098 
Number of stone do... 10 516 526 
Whole number of do. 335, 11,339 11,674 
Average value of do. $28,656 ar EL 











The expense of maintaining these 
schools for the year was $9,040,942 02, 
being an increase of $1,357,740 So over 
the expense of the previous year. 

Notice or WITHDRAWAL.—My ser- 
vices for Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. 
will end on the 20th day of September, 
1869, being about to engage in other 
business. 

Mr. Wm. R. Mateer, at 308 N. Fifth 
Street, St. Louis, Mo., and Mr. Watson 
Fo ter, at Macon, Mo., will attend to 
thesCompany’s business in Missouri, to 
whom all letters pertaining to the 
** National Series of Standard School 
Books” should be addressed. 

Trusting that the impressions I may 
have made, favorable to the series, may 
be lasting, and soliciting for these gen- 
tlemen a continuance of the courtesies all 
have received from the educators of 
Missouri, and returning my most hearty 
and sncere thanks for the same, I am, 

Very respectfully, 


O. H. FETHERS. 
Jefferson City, Mo., Sept. 2d, 1869. 
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PROBLEMS. 

DITOR JournaL or Epuca- 
TION: In your last issue appear- 
ed an algebraic equation over 
the signature of Edwin P. Ford, 
M.D., purporting to be a new 
theory for the solution of quadra- 

tic equations, and for the exemplifica- 

tion of which, the following illustration 
has been presented to the public : 

“2+ y=11 andx+y’=7; to find 
the values of x and y.” The solution 
is thus given by the author : 

“x? 11 — y; therefore 11 —y =a 
square number ; but, infers the doctor, 
all the square numbers between 1 and 
Tr are 4 and 9g, the roots of which are 2 
and 3, of which 3 answers the conditions 
of the problem.” Prodigious! And 
must all further difficulties vanish be- 
fore the astuteness of this conclusion? 
Let us see. Dr, Ford having gone 
upon the assumption that x= 3 and 
y = 2, his foreknowledge became a pow- 
erful auxiliary to the correctness of his 
inference, in that 3 answers ove of the 
conditions of the problem. 

But to give his THEORY a wider scope, 
can the doctor be induced to emerge 
from a specific to a generic standpoint, 
and assume the values of x*°+y=a 
and the values x + y® = 6; and find the 
simplest values of x and y in terms of 
a and 4, independently of the approved 
method for the solution of quadratics? 

We pause for a reply. P, j..C. 

St. Louis, Sept. 27th, 1869. 

A pond is inclosed by a circular pal- 
isade, to the outside of which a horse is 
tied with a rope, the length of which is 
equal to the circumference of the pond. 
Required, the diameter of the pond if 
the horse can graze one acre. 

Will any reader of the JouRNAL fur- 
nish an answer to the above question? 


=~ 


a 





TEACHERS should make it a duty to 
see that the circumstances under which 
children study are such as shall leave a 
happy impression upon their minds. 
Young scholars will gradually, uncon- 
sciously become like what they most 
look upon. Little children are wonder- 
fully susceptible for good or evil. Shabby 
school-houses induce slovenly habits ; 
unswept floors indicate cobwebbed 
brains. Why are children so often dis- 
couraged and even disgusted at school? 


Because the school-houses seem a prison, 
nd the furniture instruments of torture. 





A NEW SCHOOL LAW. 

E present below a copy of the 
amended Schovl law of Con- 
necticut, to which we invite the 

attention of members of the Leg- 
islature of our State and others 
interested. We think it con- 
tains several provisions which, if incor- 
porated into our law, would ma- 
terially improve it. The bill passed 
both houses of the General Assembly, 
and was signed by the Governor. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives in General Assembly convened: 


Section 1. For the purpose of maintaining 
free schools in this State, each town shall, at 
the annual town meeting on the first Monday 
of October in each year, appropriate a sum 
of money equal to the total of the following 
amounts, viz.: The amount received by the 
town during the year next preceding, from 
the Connecticut Common School Fund; the 
amount so received from the Town Deposit 
Fund, and such additional amount as shall be 
deemed sufficient by the legal voters in said 
meeting assembled, to make the schools free 
of expense to the districts of the town, for 
the period of at least thirty weeks, of not less 
than one mill on the dollar, on the grand list 
made and perfected. And the amount so ap- 
propriated shall annually, on or before the 
fourth day of March, in each year. be dis- 
tributed, under the supervision of the joint 
board of selectmen and school visitors, to the 
several districts, as follows, viz.: There 
shall be paid to each whole district the sum 
of sixty dollars, and to each portion of a dis- 
trict, where a district lies in two or more 
towns, its proportionate part of sixty dollars, 
according to the enumeration last made, and 
the remainder of said appropriation shall be 
divided among the several districts according 
to the aggregate attendance of scholars, in 
days, for the year ending on the 31st day of Au- 
gust next preceding; provided, that after the 
3lst day of August, 1870, no district shall re- 
ceive any part of the money so appropriated, 
unless the school in said district has been 
kept by a teacher duly qualified for at least 
thirty weeks, during the year ending August 
31st, next preceding such appropriation, nor 
unless the returns hereinafter required shall 
be duly made. 

Src. 2. The school visitors of the several 
towns shall annually, on or before the 25th 
day of October, notify the committees of the 
districts, within or partly within their respec- 
tive towns, of the amount of money to which 
such districts will be entitled under the pre- 
ceding section of this act. 

Src. 3. If any town shall neglect to appro- 
priate such sum of money in the manner, and 
within the time limited in the preceding sec- 
tion, or shall fail to distribute the same, ac- 
cording to the provisions of said section, such 
town shall forfeit to the State a sum equal to 
the amount which it was the —. such 
town to appropriate aforesaid, to recov- 
ered by the treasurer of the State in an action 
founded thereupon. 

Src. 4. The committee of the several dis- 
tricts shall annually, on or before the fif- 
teenth day of September, make return in 
writing to the board of school visitors of 
their respective towns, and where districts 
lie in two or more towns, then to the boards 
of such several towns, of the aggregate at- 
tendance in days, of scholars residing in their 
respective districts, and within the limits of 
the several districts for the year ending the 
3lst day of August preceding, together with 
a detailed statement of the cost of the school 
for the year. 

Src. 5. The joint board of selectmen and 


- OUT PAIN. 





school visitors, shall, annually on the first 
Monday of October, present to the town 
meeting a written or printed statement of the 
total cost of the district schools in their re- 
spective towns for the school year next pre- 
ceding, and the cost of each district school, 
and shall present to said meeting, an estimate 
of the costs of the schools of the town for the 
current school year. 

Src. 6. If the expenses of any district for 
school purposes shall exceed the amount ap- 
propriated by the towns, such excess shall be 
defrayed by a tax laid by the legal voters of 
said district, in a meeting duly warned, upon 
the | and polls of said district. 

Src. 7. The income of the Connecticut 
Common School Fund when received by tht 
several towns shall be paid into the town 
treasury and the income -of the town deposit 
fund shall also annually be paid into the 
treasury of the several towns in part payment 
of the amount appropriated for schools under 
the first section of this act. 

Sec. 8. Sections fifty-seven, and all other 
acts not consistent with this act, are hereby 
repealed. 


Tue publisher of the Cosmos and 
Sentinel of St. Charles, offers to sell the 
type upon which his paper is now 
printed, with presses, display type, 
stands, cases, etc., etc. A good chance 
for somebody desiring to start a paper. 











E would respectfully in- 

vite the attention of News- 

dealers, Booksellers and deal- 

* ers in Cheap Publications, 

Ropicio’* Periodicals, Etc., to our fa-“Popigiov® 
cilities for packing and forwarding everything in our 
line, with the utmost promptness and dispatch. 

We keep constantly on hand a large stock of 
BIBLES, 
PRAYER BOOKS, 

PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 
BACKGAMMON BOARDS, 
WRITING DESKS, 
GOLD PENS, PORTFOLIOS., 
DOMINOES, CHESS, 

MEMORANDUMS, 
BLANK BOOKS, 
SLATES, INKS, 
PENS, PENCILS, &c. 
Also, a large assortment of 


NOTE, LETTER, CAP & BILLET PAPERS. 


All of which we offer to the trade at prices that defy 
competition. 

We pack and forward to all points, by mail or ex- 
press, the St. Louis Daily Papers, Eastern Papers, 
Magazines and cheap periodicals, for most of which 
Wwe are General Western Agents. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED DAILY 


Dealers in the West need not be told, that getting 
their supplies from a house in St. Louis, which is 
prompt and reliable in every respect, saves much 
time and labor in keeping their accounts. 


ST. LOUIS BOOK & NEWS CO., 


207 North Fourth Street. 
COLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION. 


EETH EXTRACTED WITH- 
OUT PAIN. We originated 
the use of the Nirrous OXIDE 


Gas, and have administered it to over 100,000 
 ~ paper without a single failure or accident. 
Ve agree to extract Teeth ABSOLUTELY WITH- 
The GAS is pleasant to breathe and 
entirely harmless. 
Teeth inserted in the best manner at low rates. 
Don’t re the name and number of office, 
517 OLIVE STREET, Bet. Fifth and Sixth. 


CHECKERS, 
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Arrival and Departure of Trains. 





INDIANAPOLI6 AND 8T.- LOUIS LINE. 








Day Express (Sundays excepted)...... 7:15 a. m. 7:50 p. m. 
Lightning Express (Saturday excepted) 6:25 a. m. 4:00 p.m, 
Night Express (Sundays excepted)..... 3:00 p. m. 8:25 a. m. 
Sunday ENcccccccccccccsccccosccceces 6:25 p. m. $:25 a. m. 
PACIFIC. 
Leaves. Arrives. 

Mail Train (except Sundays)...-+.+++++ 9.30 a. m. 10:30 p. m. 
Express Train (except Saturday).....- 4.20 p. m. 6.15 a.m, 
Franklin Accommodation (ex. Sunday) 5.50 p. m. 7.15 a. m. 

Yashington A dation ..+++-ee0+ :50 p. m. 23 p.m. 
Meramec GO. = eeeveceece 1:3 p m. 

SOUTH PACIFIC. 

Cars leave Seventh st. Pacific depot daily 

(except Sunday), for all stations, at.. Y.S0 a.m. — saeeveeeee 

NORTH MISSOURI. 

Mail and Express (Sundays excepted).. 8:40 a. mn. 6:20 p. m. 
Kansas City and St. Joe Express (Sun- 

ays Excepted)..ccocccrccccrecesovcess 3:40 p. m. 6:45 a.m 
St. Charles Accommodation, No. 1...... 5:10 p. m. 4:45 p. m. 

CHICAGO AND ALTON. 

Night Express (Saturday excepted).... 7:15 p. m. 8:30 p.m. 
Day Express (Sundays excepted)...... 6:45 a. m. 10:20 p. in. 
Sunday Express. . 7:15 P.M. — eweveeeeee 
Jacksonville and Chicago Mail - 

days excep’ 4:45 p. m. 10: 45 a. m 
Carlinville and Alton Accommodation, 

(emming caren to Springfield Satur- 

ay Night)eccreccceccssccsesccecsreces 4:45 p. m. 10:45 a. m, 

OHIO AND MISSISSIPTI. 
Morning Express (Sundays excepted).. 7:15 a. m. 11:25 a, m. 
Night Express, daily....++csccessssseee 3:30 p. m. 1:45 p,m. 
Cairo Expresseccccccccccccccccccccccces 5:05 p. m. 1:30 p. m. 
8T. LOUIS AND CHICAGO THHROUGH LINE. 
Chicaco Mail, (Sundays excepted)...... 6 30 a.m. 9.00 p.m, 
Vandalia Accommo., (Sundays excepted) 3.45 p. m. 10.30 a. m. 
Chicago Express, (Saturdays excepted) 6.45 p. m. 8. 20 a.m 
8T. LOUIS AND IRON MOUNTAIN. 

Trains leave Plum street station— 
For Pilot Knob and intermediate stations, daily, at ...... 6:45 a.m, 
For Potosi daily (except Sunday) At...++.eececeseeeeces 4:00 p. m. 

‘or Desoto 


(except Sunday) at. oeccececscccccceccecseees 4:00 p. m. 
For Carondelet daily (except Sundays) at 6:20, 8:,15 10:00 and 11:45 
a.m.; 2:00, 3345, 4:35, 615, and 11:45 p. m. 
Returning will leave— 
Pilot Knob for St. Louis daily at. 
Potosi for St. Louis ar (except Sun 
Desoto for St. Louis daily at .....-.... +-8:15 a. m. 
Carondelet foxenes Sundays) at 6:20, 8:15, 10:00 and 11:45a. m. 
2:00, 3:45, 4:35, 6:15, and 11:45 p. m. 





socscceseeeeS:00 Pp. Mm. 
330 a. m. 








BOOK OF THE SEASON 


NOW-READY. 
BRERIM’ Ss 


Composition & Rhetoric. 


Price, $1.25. 


By SIMON KERL, author of the English Gram- 
mars in which the study of Grammar is made a 
most interesting pursuit. 





HIS NEW RHETORIC is a simple, con- 

cise, progressive, thorough, and practical 
work ON A NEW PLAN. It occupies an inter- 
mediate position between common grammar and 
higher rhetoric, embodying from each what is 
practically most useful to the writer. It aims to 
make the student inventive as well as critical, to 
ped him for prompt and proper expression in 
discharging the common duties of life, to guard 
and refine his taste in the general pursuit of lit- 
erature, and to aid him in his own literary pro- 
ductions. 

The foregoing book, and the ‘‘First Lessons 
in Grammar,’’ when studied together, will fur- 
nish an ELEMENTARY COURSE on the English 
language, or a course of GR AR, COM- 
POSITION and RHETORIC, that is quite suffi- 
cient for common schools. 

The same book, and the ‘*Common-School 
Grammar ,’’ when studied together, will furnish 
an ADVANCED COURSE on the English lan- 
Fuage or a course of GRAMMAR, COMPOSI- 

ION, and RHETORIC, that is sufficient for 
the great majority of academies and colleges . 


PUBLISHED BY 
IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO. 
47 and 49 Greene Street, New York. 
Address, 0. M. BAKER, General Agent, 
Care E. P. GRAY, St. Louis, Mo. 








BUILDING PAPER, 


—FOR— 


Sheathing, Roofing and Inside Finish, 
TOOK THE FIRST PREMIUM 
At the last St. Louis Fair. 





ITS ADVANTAGES. 


Ist. The fibre is so closely put together, and 
the finish so hard, that it is absolutely impervi- 
ous to air. 

2d. It may be put on the studding ofa build- 
ing before siding, or between the sheathing 
boards and clap-boards; and it may also be put 
on the inside of the studs and furred out before 

lastering; and in any of these ways a building 
is made almost perfectly air tight. Itis also very 
extensively used instead of plastering. 

We furnish it in Rolls, so that it may be 
put on up and down the studs, making the joints 
on the studs, and thus there are no cracks. 

4th. It is equally as good to put under floors 
or roofs, for keeping out the cold and dampness 
from above and below. 

5th. It will save in fuel more than twice its 
cost in a single season. 

6th. It is a non-conductor of cold or heat, so 
that houses will be cooler in summer and warmer 
in winter. 

ith. It costs but little, a good sized house may 
be covered on the four sides for about twenty 
dollars. 

8th. Itis not affected by heat, cold, or dampness, 
cannot shrink or swell, and will not burn as 
easily as pine lumber. 

The ROOFING PAPER needs to be applied 
but a single thickness, and when covered by our 

uartz Cement makes a Cheap, Durable, and 

ire-proof Roof. 

We recommend a trial of our Roofing Paper 
for out buildings, covered only with a heavy 
coat of mineral paint, which makes the cost but 
a trifle. 

Send for samples and descriptive circular to 


W. P.& S. F. Co., 


708 and 710 Chestnut Street, 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
Assorment of 


PAPER, 


Envelopes and Printers’ Card Stock 
In this market, is to be found at 


GOODMAN & HOLMES. 


Manufacturers, Importers, and Wholesale 
Dealers. 


te Cash paid for Paper Stock. 
103 North Second Street, St. Louis. 








ANTED.—To purchase an interest in, or 

the whole of a Radical country paper. 
Address, ‘‘ PUBLISHER. ’*’ 708 Chestnut street, 
St. Louis. 





University of the State of Missouri 


AT COLUMBIA. 


oO 








The next session opens on the 20th day of 
September, at which time it is desirable that 
Students should be punctually present. The 
following is the 

FACULTY: 


DANIEL READ, LL.D., Present, 


Professor of Mental, Moral, and Political 
Philosophy. 


JOSEPH G. NORWOOD, M. D., 


Professor of Natural Science and Natural 
Philosophy. 


JOSEPH FICKLIN, A. M., 


Professor of Mathematics, Mechanical Philo- 
sophy, and Astronomy. 


OREN ROOT, Jr., A. M., 


Prof. of English Language and Literature. 
and Instructor tn French and German. 


KE. L. RIPLEY, A. M., 
Principal of College of Normal Instruction. 
Rev. JOHN PACKER, A. M., 


Professor of Ancient Languages and Litera- 
ture. 


May. Gen. R. W. JOHNSON, U. S. A., 
Professor of Civil and Military Enginecring 
and Tactics. 


D. W. B. KURTZ, A. B., 
Assistant in College of Normal Instruction. , 


CHS. V. RILEY, Strate Entomo.oaist, 


Lecturer on Entomology. 


General JOHNSON having been relieved by 
order of the War Department, his place will 
be supplied by an army officer detailed by the 
President. 


JUN addition to the above, Mrs. E. A. RIPLEY 

and Miss MARY B. READ, together with two 
Assistants, are employed in the Female Depart- 
ment of the Normal College, and in the Model 
Schools. 

The corps of Professors and Teachers is such 
that while instruction is given in the amplest 
manner in the highest branches, students of very 
slight attainments are received into appropriate 
departments. 

he usual College Classes, with the usual 
curriculum of studies, are preserved. Students 
are also graduated in the scientific departments. 
Courses of study are carefully adapted to the 
wants of students and their purposes in future 
life. 

The price of tuition for the academic year is 
$40.00, payable in advance. 

Boarding in private families is had at from 
$3.50 to $5.00 per week. . In the Boarding Club, 
young men board themselves, hiring their own 
cook, at from $1.50 to $2.00 per week, including 
washing. ‘The very young, and those incapable 
of taking care of themselves, should not go into 
club organizations. It is well for students in- 
tending to F (= a Boarding Club to bring bed 
clothing and towels from home. 

The University also furnishes the highest and 
best advantages of education to females in the 
Female Department of the Normal College. 
Females not under the age of szzteen are received 
into this Department /ree of tuition charges, a 
contingent fee of not exceeding $10 00 only being 
charged. They are in a building separated from 
the University, and under the special supervision 
of Prof. and Mrs. RIPLEY. 

—- may be boarded in families specially li- 
censed, or with Prof. RIPLEY at a rates, 
— will not exceed from $1.50 to $2.00 per 
week. 

The fixed purpose of the Curators is to round 
out and complete a University for the people of 
Missouri which shall meet their actual wants, and 
fulfill the requirements of the State Constitution. 


DANIEL READ, President. 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW! 
The remainder of this year for nothing! 


For Christian Families ofall denominations, 


“CHRISTIAN UNION! 


An Unsectarian, Independent, 


Christian Journal, 
SIXTEEN PAGES, 


Clearly printed, cut and stitched, easily handled, 
ready for binding, with the 


Editorials, Contributed Articles, 


AND 


LE-TURE-ROOM TALKS, 


Henry Ward Beecher, 


Contributions from well known and Eminent 
Writers, Household Stories, Walks with 
the Children Foreign and Domestic 
News cf the Church and the 
World, an Agricultural Department, 
and Regular and Interesting Correspon- 
dence from Home and Abroad, 


DESIGNED TO BE 


A COMPLETE 


FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 





The undersigned have assumed the paper and its 

publication with the intention of giving it more force 
and a broader sweep in enforcing and fostering Chris- 
tianity as a Life, and of making a Model Eclectic, 
Family Paper, pure, interesting, wide-awake, u 
with the times, and inspired with essential Christi- 
anity. 
‘And the Publishers feel a crowning assurance of 
strength in being able to announce that they have se- 
cured a special and peculiar interest in the paper on 
the part of the man whose stirring discourses and 
broad, rich writings on themes of Christian life have 
done more than the efforts of any other towards de- 
veloping the spirit of unity among Christ’s people of 
every name. The strong and already conspicuous 
leadership of the Rev. HENRY Warp BEECHER in this 
direction of popular Christian feeling is too well known 
to need more than mention here. It only remains to 
say that the publishers are thoroughly assured of Mr. 
BEECHER’S cordial co-operation in the project now 
undertaken, and can offer the readers of the Curis- 
TIAN UNION the advantage of frequent contributions 
and editorial matter from him for the present, looking 
forward to his more constant and direct assceiation 
with its columns in the not distant future. At the 
beginning of the new volume-January 1, 1870—a 
Prospectus from his pen will be issued, giving a full 
exposition of the future plans and purposes of this 
Journal. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


Will have for its highest aim the presentation of 
Essential Christian Truth, advocating, in the 
spirit of Christian love and liberty, the fellowship 
and co-operation of Christians of every name. 


ONLY $2.50 A YEAR, payable in advance. 


CLUB RATES. 

BS Copses Cor WYO: ooo oe vnc cccnsseseeee cscs dd $10 00 
. ai re 18 00 
20 ae ae TT neenvebextibbibasssbenhbhouns 35 00 
50 ies PP SE ee aga desasbibkheneaekebadws 75 00 


Those subscribing now for 1870, and sending the 
money, will receive the paper for the remainder of 
this year free 

Circular containing list of liberal cash commissions 
and premiums sent on een. 

Specimen copies of the CurisTIaAN UNION sent on re- 


ceipt of a 2 cent stamp for postage, by 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 





WEBSTER’S 


UNABRIDGED 


DICTIONARY. 


Three Thousand Engravings. 





1840 pp. QUARTO. 





TRADE PRICE TWELVE DOLLARS. 


~e-— 





Ten Thousand Words and Meanings 
not in other Dictionaries. 


2 ~> eS 


‘*In this country (England) as well as that 
which gave it birth, it isnow generally admitted 
to be the best. In the copiousness of its Vocab- 
ulary, and in the clearness and accurate correct- 
ness of its Definitions, it has no rival—and it is 
in these points the value of a Dictionary con- 
sists.’’ — London Bookseller, and Handbook of 
British and For. Lit., June, 1869. 

**Superior in most respects to any other Eng- 
lish Dictionary known to me.’’—Hon. Geo. P. 
Marsh. 

**One of my daily companions. My testimo- 
nial to its erudition, the accuracy of its defini- 
tions, and the vast etymological research by 
which it has been enriched through the labors 
recently bestowed upon it, can “hardly be of 
much value, sustained as the book is in world- 
wide reputation by so general an approbation; 
but I have no hesitation in thus expressing my 

ense of its merits.’’—John L. Motley, the Histo- 
ian, and now Minister at the Court of St. James, 

868. 


1 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, 


Springfield, Mass. 
(c= Sold by all Booksellers. 





Also, just published, 


Vebster’s National Pictorial Dictionary, 


1040 pp. Octavo. 600 Engravings. 
TRADE PRICE: SIX DOLLARS. 





GERMAN 


IN 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS! 





For the quick and easy acquisition of German, the 
following books are recommended as the very best ever 
offered to the public, which, added to their very mod- 
erate price, is causing their general adoption through- 
out the country. 


AHN, F., Rudiments of the German Lan- 
guage. Exercises in Pronouncing, Spelling and 
Translating. $0.35 


—New Practical and Easy Method of Learn- 
ing the German Language. With Pronuncia- 
tion by J. C. Oehlschlager. Revised Edition of 
1869 


First Course (the practical part) $0.60; Second 
Course (theoretical part) $0.40. Complete $1.00. 


— German Handwriting. Being a Companion 
to every German Grammar and Reader. With 
Notes by W. Grauert. $0.40. 


GRAUERT, W., Manual of the German Lan- 
guage. First Part $0.40; Second Part $0.40; Com- 
plete $0.70. 


Specimen-copies sent free by mail upon receipt of 
half price. Favorable terms for first introduction. 


E. STEIGER, Publisher, 
22 § 24 Frankfort Street, New York. 














PROSPECTUS. 


OF THE 


Journal of Education. 


—_@— 


WE desire to call attention to the following 
points : 

Arrangements have been perfected which will 
insure its publication promptly on or before the 
first day of each month. 

The topics discussed will be such as bear 
directly on the vital questions of 


Popular Edncation aud School Managemeit. 


Every Teacher will thus find it an invaluable 
aid in the arduous labors of the School-room. 

The State Superintendent will publish his 
Official Decisions, and answer inquiries in re- 
gard to the law, in its columns each month. 

Every school officer will need this journal, as he 
will find in it, in addition to the official decisions 
of the State Superintendent, the forms for call- 
ing meetings, giving legal notices, making 
reports, etc., etc.; so that when action is taken 
it may in all respects conform to the law. He 
will thus have at hand, not only the Jaw, but the 
necessary forms for carrying it into execution. 


We design printing in each number of the first 
volume 


Elevations, Plans, and Estimates, 


SCHOOL HOUSES, 


Seating from fifty to five hundred pupils. We 
shall also give a monthly summary of Educational 
Intelligence, Notices of Teachers’ Institutes, 
Conventions, Examinations, Exhibitions, etc. 

Articles appear each month in its columns 
from the ablest writers in the country, and 
we invite and solicit information, questions, 
correspondence, and facts, from all sections, 
hoping by this means to conduct the JouRNAL 
with such ability and impartiality as will secure 
the cordial co-operation of all—parents, teachers, 
and school officers—in extending its circulation. 

We hope our friends will act promptly, and 
send in to us immediately their own names as 
subscribers, and as many others as it is possible 
to obtain. Please remit the money to 


J. B. MERWIN, Publisher, 
708 and 710 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo 





TERMS: 
Per year, in advance........ «. 
Single COpESS. ..0 oc cccsngescvccvccccesocs 
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STANDARD 


German 
SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


CONRAD WITTER, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER & PUBLISHER, 


NO. 122 WALNUT STREET, 
(S. E. Corn. oF SECOND STREET,) 
sT. LOUIS, MO: 


Readers for Public and Private Schools. 


BERG, F., (Assist. Supt. Public Schools,) 
First Primer, or First Lessons in German 
Reading and Writing, with Key for Eng- 
lish Translation and Pronunciation, ac- 
cording to Dr. Leigh’s Pronouncing Or- 
SIAN ON 66 sna sins.n's ce snnkp o¥e%e Retail. .15 


BERG, F., Second German Primer and First 
Reader, with Key for English Translation 
and Pronunciation, according to Dr. 
Leigh’s Pronouncing orthography... et. .20 


WITTER’S German Speller and First Read- 
Wiis cs dint var Scab ekbelesnsacheewsrct Ret, 23 


WITTER’S German Second Reader....Read. . 
WITTER’S German Third Reader....Ret. .85 


DESSAR’S New Practical German Grammar, 
WAU, MUMOUOBOG So oon 05 sce nccecveecnes Ret. 


DESSAR’S Small German Grammar...Ret.  .83 


WITTER’S Series of Copybooks, with copies 
set in the German hand, (six different 
numbers ....... TN ae Re. .10 


KOEHLER & WITTER’S Pronouncing 
Dictiona A new Pocket Dictionary of 
the English and German Languages, for 
the General Use of Practical Men and for 
Schools, with the Pronunciation of every 
English Word in German Characters— 
ME RAS uakbs haere dowslecane Ret .$1.75 


KOEHLER & WITTER’S Pronouncing 
German Dictionary. A Pocket Dictionary 
of the German and English Languages, 
with the Pronunciation of every German 
Word in English Characters, for General 
STOO DOMD GS one's cin wnecoaseviec cence Ret. 1.75 


KOEHLER’S Complete Dictionary of the 

English and German Languages—bound. 
Ret. 4.50 

GIBERT, Mad. M., Elementary French 

Reader, or Lessons and Exercises in 

French Pronunciation, for the Use of 
American Schools................... Ret. .40 


GIBERT, Mad. M., Second French Reader. 
Life of Robinson Crusoe, abridged, with 
Colloquial Exercises and Key pat caee Ret. 





(<e A very liberal discount will be made to 
the trade, and all orders filled with promptness 
and dispatch. 


CONRAD WITTER, 
Book and Paper Emporium, 
No. 122 WALNUT STREET, 


(S. E. Corner of Second Street,) 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





HOM@OPATHIC 
MUTUAL 


LIFE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL STOCK, 


$3 150,000. 


ASSETS, January ist, 1869, 


$3 200,963. 


This Company, which began business June 
15th, 1869, and has already issued over goo 
policies, presents the following exceedingly 
liberal inducements : 





Ist. The lowest rates in use in the United 
States. 

2d. Special rates to Homeeopathists. 

3d. It is purely mutual, a// the profits be- 
ing divided among the policy holders an- 
nually. 

4th. All its policies are non-forfeiting after 
one premium has been paid. 

5th. All whole-life policies are non-forfeit- 
ing under the Massachusetts law. The fol- 
lowing table will show how long a folicy is 
continued in force after payment has ceased: 



























































1 payt 2 pts. | 3 pts. |4 pts. | 5 pts. |10 pts.|15 pts 
.|Bleai2)el2lel|2lelfl)el\#lel#)e 
Slsle slelslelslelaelealelelale 
4) 3 Si; ols s a 
S|RIGIRIAIRIG IR ISAIAH IAI IA 
20 | |256 1 |153/ 2 |261| 2 |341| 3 |264! 7 |304) 12] 47 
30 329; 1 300) 2 }277| 3 |259) 4 |246/ 9 87) 11/341 
40 | 1 | 49; 2 | 96) 3 |125) 4 |123) 5 | 86) 8 |141 = 
5011 23| 2 8! 2 811} 3 '215) 4 | 85) 6 | 78) 6/272 














6th. Its dividends are payable at the end of 
the first year. 

7th. All its policies are indisputable, except 
for fraud or material misrepresentation. 


For further information apply to 


JNo. V. HoGan, 


GENERAL AGENT, 
203 VTH. THIRD STREET, 


SAINT LOUIS. 


Agents wanted in every County. 





WM. BARNARD, 





STENCIL BRAND CUTTER 


AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SEAL PRESSES, &C. 
Also, wholesale and retail dealer in 


Ribbon Stamps, Canceling Stamps, Steel 
Stamps, Stencil Dies and Stock. 


1} Orders by mail promptly attended to and sent 
by express. 314 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


TRAVELERS’ LIFE & ACCIDENT 
Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, 
ASSETS OVER ONE MILLION 





DOLLARS 


d icae Travelers’ Accident Insurance Company 
of Hartford was the first Company of the 
kind to write All Accident Policies in the United 
States. It has now combined with it the Life De- 
partment, and writes full Life Policies on a new 
plan: Life Non-furfeiture endowments, etc., 
allowing weekly indemnity in case of persona 
injury. 
Low Cash Rates. 
(ce The largest amount of Insurance for the 
least money. C. C. BAILEY, Gen’! Ag’t, 
305 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Vornbrock & Fatman’s 


BEDSTEAD FACTORY. 
STATA BALLUSTERS & NEWEL POSTS 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 
Scroll Sawing to order. 
ALZL KINDS OF 


TrORNIWN G 


Done at the Shortest Notice. 
All Orders promptly attended to. 











Cass Avenue, 


S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH STREET, 
sT. LOUIS, MoO. 


ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 


de Regular Annual Term of this Law School 
will open on 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1869. 
Full course, two terms of six months each. 
Students admitted to the Senior Class on exami- 
nation by application on or before Oct. 9th, 1869. 
Tuition Fee, $60.00 per annum, including use 
of Library. For particulars, address 
HENRY HITCHCOCK, 
Dean of Law Faculty, 
233 North Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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French's Common Schoo! Arithmetic 


Completing the Author’s Course of Written Arithmetic 
for Common Schools. 


This book furnishes a complete course of study 
in the subject of Written or Slate Arithmetic for 
Common Schools, and other schools using but one 
text-book. Neither time nor expense has been 
spared in its preparation; and in all the essential 
points of a good text-book it is confidently believed 
to be far superior to any similar work yet published. 

The attention of live, progressive teachers is es- 
pecially invited to the many new and valuable 
features of this work. The radical changes from 
the stereotyped plan of other works upon the 
same subject are the result of long experience, 
extended observation, careful study, and a 
thorough acquaintance both with schools and 
business; and they are destined to work a 
change in methods of teaching, that shall result 
in making (what all previous methods have failed 
to -— good, practica Arithmeticians. 
= a 8 full Series consist of the following 

ooks: 
I. First Lessons in Numbers. 

16mo, 40 cents. 

II. Elementary Arithmetic for the Slate. 


1émo, 50 cents. 
III. Mental Arithmetic. 
(In Press.) 
IV. Common School Arithmetic, 
12mo, $1 v0. 
V, Academic Arithmetic. 





(In Preparation) . 
Liberal terms for Examination or Introduction. 


No, VI. of Harper's Drawing-Books, 


WITH 
MARGINAL DRAWING LESSONS. 
Completing the Common School Course of this Series. 


Teachers are well aware that children are fond 
of making pictures, and that exercises in drawing 
improves a person’s hand-writing, and vice versa. 
Drawing has not been generally introduced into 
schools, because no suitable books could be ob- 
tained, and few teachers are competent, without 
a book, to give instruction in the art: these books, 
however, are successfully used in schools whose 
teachers have little or no knowledge of drawing. 

This Series contains a Symmetrical System of 
Penmanship, easily acquired and rapidly written. 
The ‘‘helps’’ to the acquisition of this system are 
simple and valuable, and the system is what its 
name indicates, ‘* symmetrical’’—every letter 
being formed upon geometrical principles and of 
unvarying proportions. 

The drawing-lessons commence with straight 
lines of the same slope as the main lines of the 
writing, and progress, step by step, through 
straight and curved lines, geometrical forms, 
architecture, foliage, perspective, figures of ani- 
mals, persons, etc. Rules and directions are 
printed upon the covers of each book, making 
each Number complete in itself. 

PRICE PER DOZ., $2.00. 
w= Liberal Terms for Introduction. <3 


WILLSON’S READERS. 

The books of this series admirably meet the 
requirements of American Schools. Educational 
statistics show that nine-tenths of the pupils of 
our public schools are called therefrom before 
they have an opportunity to enjoy the advantages 
of the High School; it therefore becomes, in the 
highest degree, important, for the benefit of the 

upils individually, and of the commonwealth at 
arge, that in the Primary and Grammar Schools 
there be provided some method for imparting in- 
struction in at least the elements of the Natural 
Sciences, and of general knowledge. To pro- 
vide such a method, and to encourage habits of 
observation in children, has been the aim of the 
author of this series of Readers. That he has 
succeeded, is satisfactorily proved by the im- 
mense and constantly increasing sale of the books, 
and by the fact that they are most popular in those 
parts of the Union that are universally admitted 
to contain the most intelligent population. 

Illustrated and explanatory circulars sent on 
application. Liberal terms for introduction. 


HARPER & BROS., Publishers. 
Franklin Square, New York, 
Or E. M. AVERY, care F: , Cowan & Krath 


St. Louis, Mo., agent for the production of H. & B 
educational works, 














GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINES. 


2] 


The Very Highest Prize. 





“1OUOT Jo 10130 oN} J0 SSOT 


Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867. 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 


Superiority over all others, by reason of the fol- 
owing points of excellence: 
Elasticity of Stitch, 
Simplicity of Machine, 
No Rewinding Thread, 
No Fastening of Seams, 


Beauty and Great Variety of Embroidery. 
Practical qualities ee oye by the 
GROVER & BAKER. EACH ONE is absolutely 
essential to a COMPLETE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE. 
Light & Heavy Manufacturing Machine’. 
Lock =-=SsTiTcrme 
Adapted to all kinds of 


LEATHER AND CLOTH WORK. 
Send for samples and Price List. 
Salesrooms, 511 North Fourth Street, 
SAINT LOUIS. 


SIEGEL & BOBB, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
GAS FIXTURES, COAL OIL FIXTURES, 


DECALCOMANIE, 
DIAPHANIE, 


Wax Flower Materials, 


Bronzes, 
Fancy Ornaments, 
Glass Dome Shades, 
Statuettes, &c., &c. 


Churches, private and public buildings fitted 
up for gas or coal oil in the most approved man- 
ner. 


No. 203 North Fifth Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





J. C. EDGAR, 
Practical Architect & Superintendent. 


ESIGNS, with Specifications, and Detail 

Drawings for Private and Public Buildings, 
of every description and known style, furnished 
at reasonable rates. 

Orders from the country for the designing and 
building of School Houses, from the simplest to 
the most elaborate and costly, will receive parti- 
cular attention. Office, 208 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. : Nov. 








ATTENTION, READER! 


FOR 


CLOTHING 


OR 


GENTS FURNISHING GOODS, 


READY MADE 


OR 


MADE TO ORDER 


AT PRICES THAT 


DEFY COMPETITION, 


CALL ON 


TICKNOR & CO., 


601 & 603 N. Fourth St., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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BREWER & TILESTON, 


Publishers, No. 131 Washington street, Boston. 
HILLARD’S READERS. 


(NEW SERIES. ) 


PN no. coiisiawbie towed Illustrated. 
Ree - 
OEE ot 
I ioe cs on tua< sina vhs 
Intermediate Reader...,............ “6 


Fifth Reader, ) With an original Treatise on El- 
ocution, by Prot. Mark Bailey, 

Sixth e¢ of Yale coiten’. 

Worcester’s Comprehensive Spelling Book. 

Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book. 

Adams?’ Spelling Book, for Advanced Classes. 


WALTON’S ARITHMETICS. 
(CONSISTING OF THREE BOOKS.) 

I.—The Pictorial Primary Arithmetic. 
IL.--The Intellectual Arithmetic. 
111.—The Written Arithmetic. 

The latest and most satisfactory series of 
Arithmetics now before the public. 

WALTON’S DICTATION EXERCISES, are sup- 
plementary to Walton’s Arithmetics. They 
comprise a simple card (with or without sliding- 
slate), to be used by the pupil, and 

Keys Parts I. and I1., to be used by the 
teacher only. 

SEAVEY’S GOODRICH’S HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, by C. A. Goodrich—a new 
edition, entirely re-written, and brought down 
to the present time, by Wm H. ary Princi- 
pal of the Girls’ High and Normal School, Bos- 
ton. This book has just been adopted by the 
School Board of St. Louis. 

HILLARD’sS PRIMARY CHARTS, for Reading 
Classes in Primary Schools, 

WEBER’S OUTIINES OF UNIVERSAL HIs- 
TORY. 

Copies for examination and introduction can 
be had o 

GEO. N. JACKSON, West’n Ag’t. 
113 & 115 State St., Chicago. 
BARNARD & BARNUM, 
46 Beale St., Memphis, Tenn. 


sep1 6m. 


MORE READING MATTER, 


Better Illustrations, 
MORE LIBERAL PREMIUMS 


HAN are given by any other Magazine of its 
class published. 


OUR SCHOOLDAY VISITOR 


will commence next January its Fourteenth Year 
and Volume, and 





HUNDREDS OF LETTERS AND JOURNALS 


from all pore of the country testify to its beauty, 
interest, cheapness, and superiority over any other 
similar publication issued, and pronounces it the 
Prince among Juvenile Monthlies. 32 large octavo 
pages, well written, original articles from the very 
est writers, fine illustrations, a School Dialogue, 
fresh new music, problems, puzzles, ete., etc., in 
every number. 


A Magnificent Premium Pilate 


drawn by Bensell, and engraved on steel by Sartain, 
worth $2.50, will be sent to each subscriber for 1870 
for 25 cents. 

Fifteen numbers sent for one year’s subscription 
price! 

All uew subscribers, whose names are received be- 
fore the first my of November, 1869, will get the 
‘Visitor’? regularly every month from October, 
1869, until and including December, 1870. 

Every name sent in counts for a premium, and 
upon the premium list can be found almost anything 
desired. To agents who would prefer it, a liberal 
cash commission is allowed. 

Terms—$1.25 a year. To clubs $1.00 with premi- 
um. Engraving 25 cents extra. Agents wanted at 
every Post-office in the United States. 

Sample numbers with premium lists, and full in- 
structions to agents sent postpesd for 10 cts. Address 

DAUGHADAY & BECKER, Publishers, 
424 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 





ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON’S COLUMN. 


ADAMS’ SYSTEM 


— OF — 


RECORDS. 


E KEEP constantly on hand, for the use 
of Teachers, TEACHERS’ DAILY RE- 
GISTERS, four sizes; SCHOOL TABLETS; 
CLASS BOOKS; POCKET CLASS BOOKS; 
SCHOOL LEDGERS; REPORT CARDS and 
TEACHERS’ SCHEDULES. 
For school officers, we have— 
Sebool District Records; 
Directors’ Order Books; 
School District Blanks; 
Township Treasurers’ Blanks; 
Township School Banks; 
County Superinte’s Books; 
Teachers’ Certificates, and all Blanks and Books 
used by school officers. 








Tnessons in FEilocution, 
By ALLEN A. GRIFFITH, A. M. 





Seventh Edition — Revised’ and Improved. 





RECOMMENDATIONS: 


‘¢T cordially recommend the work to Elocu- 
tionists, and to the Teachers and Friends of 
Public Schools, and predict for it a wide and 
rapid sale.’?’?— Newton Bateman, Supt. Public In- 
struction of Illinois. 

‘*Prof. Griffith has given us an excellent 
book. He has exhibited the practical principles 
of the art in such a way that they may be applied 
with much ease and precision.’’—/. M. Gregory, 
Regent Ill. Industrial University. 

‘I cheerfully recommend this work to the 
Teachers of this State.’’—John G. MceMynn, lute 
Supt. Pub. Inst. of Wisconsin. 

**T have met with no work upon the subject 
which seems to me so well calculated to excite 
the interest and enthusiasm of the students of 
this beautiful art.’’— Wm. F. Phelps, Supt. of 
Normal School, Minn. Price, $1.50. 





DR. J. M. GREGORY'S 
Map of Time, Hand-Book of History. 


AND CENTURY BOOK. 


The above-works introduce a new era in the 
study of History. By this original method more 
history is learned and remembered in three 
months than is obtained in as many years by the 
old methods. The works are in successful use 
in many of our best Normal and High Schools. 

Send for Circulars and further particulars. 





Chase’s Writing Speller and Definer. 


Three columns on a page. The middle column 
for rewriting the mis-spelled words. Twenty- 
four pages. Fifty or seventy-five words may be 
written on each page. Price, $1.80 per dozen. 

(<= Specimen copies sent for 10 cents. 





Rolph’s Normal System of Penmanship, 
Complete in six Books of Twenty- 
four pages each. 


In this series the Reversible Copy Card is kept 
near the line on which the pupil is writing. 

Full directions in bold print, and cuts from 
actual photographs are given. 

A Hight Scale, showing by colors the exact 
proportions of writing, is a new and valuable 


feature. 
Liberal terms for introduction. Price, $2.40 
per dozen. Specimen numbers sent by mail on 


receipt of fifteen cents. Address 
ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON, 


ROOT & CADY’S 


Standard School Music Books, 


RADED SONGS FOR DAY SCHOOLS, 

Nos. 1,2 and3, byO. BLACKMAN. These 
songs make music a regular progressive study, 
to accord with the graded system of instruction 
in our public schools. Already introduced into 
the schools of Chicago and Peoria, Ills. , Toledo, 
Ohio, ete. 


PRICES: 
No. 1, 8 cents, by the hundred........... $ 6.00. 
No. 2,15 cents, by the hundred ......... 11.25. 
No. 3, 25 cents, by the hundred.... 18.75, 


(ca Nos. 4 and 5 are in active preparation. 


hes FOREST CHOIR, by GEo. F. Roor. 
For general use in all schools. Price 60 
cents. $6.00 per dozen. 


HRYOCK’S MAMMOTH MUSIC CHARTS, 

by DANIEL SHRYOCK. These charts are 

so well and favorably known in St. Louis and vi- 

cinity, from their use in the public schools of this 

city, that a special description of them will not 

be necessary in this connection; suffice it to say 

that their sale is rapidly increasing, and that they 
are everywhere meeting with the same favor. 

PRICE: 


1. a a Oe $15.00. 
Ly. ne ee ee 


—— LYRICS, by WM. LUDDER. The 
great aim of this work is to furnish a variety 
of sterling hymns and tunes for the opening and 
closing exercises of schools. In addition so this, 
however, there are several pages of the very best 
secular and patriotic music. The whole is com- 
pleted by a short treatise on musical notation. 


PRICES: 
Stiff Paper Bovers, 50 cents, per dozen... .$5.00. 
Board Covers, 80 cents, per dozen........ 8.00. 


ROOT & CADY, 
67 Washington Street, Chicago. 


North Missouri Normal School. 





ALENDAR for 1868-9.—School year em- 
braces four Terms of ten weeks each, be- 
ginning September 1st, November 16th, Februa- 
ry Ist, April 2ist. Fall term opens September 
Ist, 1868. 

Students, however backward, or however 
advanced, can enter at any time. 

Course of study is as full and thorough as in 
most colleges. 

The Faculty is composed of a corps of expe- 
rienced teachers. 

Teachers are. trained for their work. This is 
the only Normal School in North Missouri. 

Rare facilities for improvement are offered to 
youths of both sexes. To conduct a LivE 
SCHOOL, to educate live men and women, is the 
highest ambition of the Faculty. 

Expenses for board, books and tuition per 
term, from $30.to $50. 

Catalogues will be sent to any one addressing 

J. BALDWIN, President, 
Kirksville, Mo. 





J. B. MEBWIN, President. E. F. HOBART, Sec’y and Treas. 


Western Publishing & School Fnrnishing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Pubiishers of 
Mitchell’s Outline 
» Maps, Camp’s Series 
Cut- 
ter’s Physiologica 
Charts, School Tab- 
lets, Record Books, 


Geographies, 





And Dealers in 


Philosophical, Chemical, & Holbrooks Illustrative Apparatus 


Address, Ww.P.&S8S.F.CO. 








Chicago Ml., or 
W. P. & 8. F. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


708 & 710 Chestnut St., St. Louis. 


